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THE READER: 


A Review of Literature, Science, and Art. 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
Pricr Fovrrgence; Stampxp Fiverancnz. 





i ke object of “THE READER” is to supply 
the long-felt want of a First-class Literary News- 
paper, equal in literary merit and general ability to the 
political press of London. . 

Without any wishto depreciate the merits of other jour- 
nals which have attempted asomewhat similar object, the 
proprietors of ‘‘THE READER”? considered that this 
object had not yet been attained; and the success of 
“THE READER” proves that in this opinion they were 
not singular. ‘‘THE READER’”’ commands the services 
of distinguished writers in every branch of Literature and 
Science, so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated 
by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on 
the special topic of which they write. The desire of the 
Proprietors is tovhave every work of note reviewed simply 
and solely on its own merits. Totally unconnected with 
any publishing firm, ‘‘ THE READER” will show equal 
favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, 
os gga be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 

ublic. 

:! In the arrangements of ‘‘THE READER,” the follow- 
ing system has been adopted. Each number contains a 
full and detailed list of all books and pamphlets published 

‘during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c., and, wherever it is desirable, each 
publication is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. 
All works deserving further consideration are reviewed 
at length within a week o1 two of publication. The 
especial attention devoted by ‘‘THE READER” to 
Foreign Literature enables its readers to keep themselves 
acquainted with every work of interest published on the 
Continent or in America, 

Copious and accurate Reports are furnished of all 


Scientific Discoveries, presented in such a form as to | 
render them interesting and intelligible to the general | 


public, 

Topics of Musical, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are 
discussed in ‘‘ THE READER ”’ in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only 
valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by 
those persons unacquainted with the special subject. 

Correspondence on all Literary and Scientific topics, 
from writers of note, finds a place in ‘‘ THE READER.” 


“THE READER” is likewise issued in Montuty 
Parts, four of which are published—that for em | 
at 1s. 9d., and those for February, March, and April, 
each at Is. 5d, 

Amongst the ContrisuTors fo these will be 


Sound i— 


Rev. Canon and Prof. Stan- | 'T. Hughes, Esq., B.A. 
ley, D.D. (Oxford Univy.). | J. M. Ludlow, Esq. 
Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D. | E. Dicey, Esq., B.A. 
(RectorofLincolnCollege). | A. V. Dicey, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prof. Rawlinson, M.A. | John Martineau, Esq., M.A. 
(Oxford University). Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Professor Rolleston, D.M. | E. V. Neale, Esq., M.A. 
(Oxford University). Colonel A. L. Cole, C.B. 
Professor H. J. Stephen| Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
Smith,M.A.(Oxford Univ.) | Rev. Llewellyn Davies, M.A, 
Rey. Prof. Charles Kingsley | Rev. C. P. Chretien, M.A. 
(Cambridge University). |G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.A 
Reverend Professor Brewer | Laurence Oliphant, Esq. 
(King’s College, London). | F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A, 
Professor F, Hall (King’s | Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S 
College, London). Tom Taylor, Esq., M.A, 
Professor D. Massow (Uni- | Lowes Dickinson, Esq. 
_ versity College, London). | Dr. F. D. Dyster. 
Professor Goldstiicker (Uni- | H. Kingsley, Esq. 
versity College, London). | Dr. Reginald E. Thompson. 
Prince Frederick of Schles- | Meredith Townsend, Esq. 
wig- Holstein. John Westlake, Esq., M.A. 
Viscount Bury, M.P. H. T. Riley, Esq., M.A. 
Frederic Harrison, Esq.M.A. | J. L. Roget, Esq., M.A. 
D. B. Lathbury, Esq., M.A. | P. 8. Worsley, Esgq., M.A. 
R. B. Litchfield, Esq., B.A. | F. C. Penrose, Esq., M.A 
J.N. Lockyer, Esq.,F.R.A.S. | J. R. Seeley, Esq., M.A. 
John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. | H. R. Fox Bourne, Esq. 
C. Carter Blake, Esq. C. B. Cayley, Esq. 





W. M. Bucknall, Esq. | Mrs. Gaskell, 
(Board of Trade). Miss Craig. 
And Others. 


Lonpoy: Published at 112, Fleet Street. 

















PARIS.— AGENT FOR THE “READER,” 


J MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 
Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for haipals ond Nore 





Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 
names of Subscribers on account of the “Reader.” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


Ty 1¢ ‘ 
NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
WANSTEAD.—NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

In consequence of the immediate Extension of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway across Ludgate Hill, the Com- 
mittee have been — to REMOVE their OFFICES to 
100, FLEET STREET, where, from this date, all communications 
are to be addressed. By Order of the Committee, 

5th May, 1863. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 


NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 


LONDON.—THE FIRST NUMBER OF THR JOURNAL OF 
THE SOCIETY is now ready, and contains the following Papers, 
which have been read before the Society :— 


1, ON THE STUDY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. James Hunt, 
F.S.A. (President.) 

ON THK INDIAN TRIBES OF LORETO. By Prof. Raimondi, 

A DAY AMONGST THK FANS. By Capt. Burton, V.P. 

_H a REMAINS FROM ABBEVILLE, By A. Tylor, F.G.S., 











NOTES ON A CASK OF MICROCEPHALY. By R.T. Gore, Esq., 
AS 


ec FF ew 


. REPORTS OF THR DISCUSSIONS OF THE SOCIETY, &c., &e. 


Prof. Waitz’s work, “ Anthropologie der Naturvolker,” is now 
= the press, Some Memoirs are also being prepared for pub- 
ication. 

Subscription to the whole of the Publications of the Society, 
£2 annually. Gentlemen wishing to become Fellows of the 
Society may receive further particulars on application to 


C. CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., Hon. Sec., 
4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 


- TT) ‘ -” T ) 
UN IVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS :— 
The OFFICES of LIBRARIAN, QU-#STOR, and CLERK 
to the University will shortly become vacant by the resignation 
of their present are 

THESE OFFICKS will be held conjointly, as hitherto. The total 
emoluments arising from them will amount in future to £150 
per annum, with a prospective increase to £180, 

As LIBRARIAN the person appointed will have the responsible 
charge of an extensive Library. He will also be required, as 
QUSTOR and CLERK, to keep the Accounts and Minutes of the 
University, and to discharge the general work of TREASURER 
and SECRETARY. 

INTENDING CANDIDATES must lodge a printed copy of their 





Testimonials with each member of the SENATUS ACADEMICUS | 


(the Principals and Professors of the two Colleges) not later 
than the Ist September. 
Further re may be addressed to Professor VEITCH, 
St. Andrews, CONVENER OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, 
Sth May, 1863 


Pus ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR 
INCURABLES, PUTNEY, 8.W. 
Instituted 1854, 
Treasurer—Henry Huth, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co. 


The SPRING ELECTION of this Charity will take place on 
Friday, the 20th instant, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate 


Street, 
WESTERN WOOD, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 
Four Home and Six Out-Door Patients will be elected. 
The will commence at Twelve o’clock, and close at Two 
recisely. 
" Subscriptions in aid of the Charity are most earnestly solicited 
A contribution of half-a-guinea annually, or a single donation 
of five guineas, gives one vote at each election, and the votes 
increase with the amount subscribed, 
The Public are respectfully invited to visit the Hospital. It is 
open for inspection daily from Two till Five. 
FREDERIC ANDREW, 
Secretary. 





Office—10, Poultry, E.C. 


ELP THE ESCAPING SLAVE !—The 


Government give work, food, and shelter where they can. 
But the ex-slaves crowd on their lines. From Memphis we hear 
of nearly athousand arrivingin one day. Mrs. Jacohs,authoress 
of the “ Deeper Wrong,” writes from the hospitals of Alexandria, 
Va. :— The small-pox 18 raging. Some of the sick have been 
frozen to death for want of bedding.” A deputationof “ Friends” 
saw, at Columbus, Ky., “five to seven hundred human beings of 
all ages and both sexes, crowded together in one dilapidated old 
stable, with no floor to it, and several hund more sitting in 
squads on the bare ground, without any shelter at all. We saw 
mothers there clad only in an old chemise and their muslin 
skirt. We saw daughters of every age from infancy to twelve 
or fourteen years, with only a single garment. 
Christian men and women have gone forth freely to clothe, and 
nurse, and teach these new-born babes of freedom. Will you 
not help their blessed enterprise?” 


Contributions should be sent, before the meeting on the 24th 
instant, to the Bank of London, Threadneedle Street, London, for 
the account of the Freed-man’s Aid Society, or to the 

REV. JOHN CURWEN, Plaistow, London, E. 
Hon. Sec. ( pro tem.) 








Just published, price 3s. 6d., 


HRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL INSTI- | 


TUTE, Part III. Vol. L.: containing EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, 
BABYLONIAN, TYRIAN, MEDIAN, and LYDIAN CHRONOLOGY 
being part of a Compendium of Chronology from the Reign of 
Solomon to the Birth of Christ. To be followed by HEnREwand 
PERSIAN CHRONOLOGY. a with a Chronological Table. 
By J. W. BosanQvueEt, Esq., urer. 

In Part II. of the same Volume is a Translation ofthe “ SIDER 


OvaM RApBAH,” an Ancient Hebrew Chronicle, By JOHN 
WILLIAMS, Esq., Hon. Sec. Price 3s. 6d. 


Sold by H. G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, 


Educated | 


MPORTANT TO NOBLEMEN AND 


7ENTLEMEN forming or adding to their Libraries, 
Amateurs of Rare, Curious, and Fine Books, Curators of Public 
LApwariee. &e. 

On May 18 will_be published, 8vo., pp. 100, a Catal 
Raisonnee of Fifty Thousand Volumes of Rare, Curious, Useful, 
and Valuable Books, Ancient and Modern, in various aes 
and Classes of Literature, Splendid Books of Prints, Picture 
Galleries, Mustrated Works, Beautifully [luminated Manu- 
scripts on Vellum, &c., &c,, interspersed with Biogrnphicat 
Notices and Extracts, now on Sale at very greatly Reduced 
Prices affixed. 

J. LILLY having determined in the Thirty-seventh year of his 
continuance in Business to commence Selling-off his very 
| extensive and valuable Stock of Books,all those in thisCatalogne 
| are marked at very greatly reduced prices; and to prove this to 
| be the case, the present and the former prices are printed in 
parallel columns. 
| 
| 





This very interesting and valuableCatalogne will be forwarded, 

post free, on the receipt of Twelve Postage Stamps. 
JOSEPH LILLY, 17 and 18, New Street (removed from Bedford 
Street), Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





LONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s 
Square, London, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON, 


The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, 
| which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Litern- 
ture, in various languages :—Subscription, ¢3 a year, or £24 
year with entrance fee of £6; life membership, ¢20. Fifteen 
volumes are allowed to country, and ten to town, members, 
Reading-room open from ten to six, 


Prospectuses on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


\s BY ‘ “+ a Als 

YHE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—The Draw- 

INGS AND PUBLICATIONS of this Society ARK ON VIEW 
| DAILY for the free inspection of all persone interested in EAKLY 

ITALIAN ART. The Society has lately added to the Collection 
copies of the Frescoes by_Luini at Saronno, by Fra Angelico at 
Florence, and by Fili oe - at Prato, Xc. For Prospectus awd 
List of Works on Sale, apply to F, W. MAYNARD, Esyq., 24, Old 
Bond Street, W. 


T Al ‘ A] 7 

WHE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—Now 

READY, A CHROMOLITHOGRAPI® from the fresco by Ben- 

02Z0 GozzoLiof *'S., AUGUSTINE PREACHING,” from 8, Gimag- 

nano; also, a Chromolithograph from the fresco by F. FRANCIA 

of the “ MARRIAGE OF S. CECILIA” at Bologna, Specimens 

o me aoe at the RooMs OF THK SociEety, M4, Old Bond 
Street, W. 











RAPHAEL.—R EMARKABLE DIS- 
COVERY of one of the great Raphaels of CHARLES THE 
Frrst, all record of which had been lost since the time of James 
the Second. The Picture bears evidence of having been in the 
Fire at Whitehall in the reign of the latter monarch. It is tho 
most important Italian Picture ever publicly exhibited. 

ON VIEW DAILY at 191, Piccadilly, from 10 to7. Admission ts, 








ra Le ’ ry ‘ 
RYSTAL PALACE.—FLOWER SHOW, 
SATURDAY NEXT, May 2rd. THE GREAT FLOWER 
SHOW of the SEASON.—Doors open at 12.—Admission Seven 
Shillings and Sixpence; Tickets taken before the day, Five 
Shillings.—GUINKEA SKASON TICKETS FRER, 

Tickets at the Crystal Palace; at 2, Exeter Hall; and of the 
usual Agents, 

Nots.—The varied floral and musical attractions of tho 
Crystal Palace Flower Shows are too well known to need com- 
ment.—The unusual fineness of the Season gives promise of the 
forthcoming Show surpassing even all previous Shows. 


{LOWER SHOW FIVE 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE, 


—_ 


SHILLING 








RYSTAL PALACE GUINEA SEASON 


TICKET ADMITS FREE tothe GREAT FLOWER SHOW. 


— — —————— ee 


A USICAL UNION.—EXTRA MATINEE. 


TUESDAY, MAY 19, HALP-PAST THRER. Quintet in A 
Clarinet, &c. Mozart. Lazarus Carrolus, Webb, &c. Trio, 
Concertante in E Op. 8. Hummell, Miss Madeline Schiller 
(debutante), Ries, and Piatti. Solo Violoncello, Piatti (first 
time). Solo Pianoforte, Chopin. M. Jules Lefort will sing new 
compositions. Accompanyist, Engel. Visitors are admit on 
payment of FIVE SHILLINGS, and Members HALF-A-CROWN 
each, at the Hall. Tickets FIVK SHILLINGS each, to be had at 


the usual places. 
J. ELLA, DIRECTOR. 





OLAND.—THE CENTRAL COM- 


MITTEE of the Friends of Poland, with the authority of the 
Delegate of the Polish National Government, earnestly ask for 
immediate Subscriptions to the account of their Treasurer, at 
Messrs. Oldings, Osborne, & Co.’s, Clement's Lane, E.C.: or by 
money order to their Secretary, Mr. W. E. ADAMS, 10, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES. 
EN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 


. This is one of the most complete and most comfortable 
Establishments in England for the reception of patients aud 
visitors, 

For full description of Ben Rhydding, with map of routes, 
see Third Edition of ‘BEN RHYDDING the ASCLEPION of 
ENGLAND); its BEAUTIES, its WAys, and its WaTER CuRR.” 
To be had, y | enclosing thirteen stamps, of Mr. SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Bookseller, Ukley, Yorkshire. 











MO AUTHORS.—A Pvupiisninc Hovse, 
who intend to publish a POPULAR HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND from 1688 to the present time, will be glad to receive pro- 
posals from competent writers for the preparation of the work. 
further information will be furnished by applying hy letter, 
ring real name and address, to “ History,” care of ADAMS 





lA 
pol FRANCIS, Advt. Agents, 50, Fleet Street. B.C, 


| 
| O BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. 





GENTLEMAN who is thoroughly conversant with the 
nook and PUBLISHING TRADE _ Bares ree is —— 
tee Vasnseptien ‘Address—X.¥Z.. 


care of Mr. SAMUEL IVES, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, Lb 
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NEW NOVEL.BY MR. HENRY KINGSLEY. 





Nearly ready, Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 


AUSTIN 


By HENRY 


ELLIOT. 


KINGSLEY, 


Author of “‘ Ravensnor,’’ &c. 





MACMILLAN & CO, 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 





NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo., 
price 7s. 6d., 


J oseph Anstey; or, the Patron 


AND THE PROTEGE : a Story of oo ered Experiences 
in Life from Youth upwards. By D. 8. Henry. 

“Told with cleverness and spirit; the story will be read with 
much interest.’’—Odserver, April 19. 


“Tt will meet with many admirers, and gain a wide popu- 
ty.”’—Liverpool Albion, April 27. 


London: Jonx Witson, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





EUGENE SUE’S LAST NOVEL. 


Just published, and to be had atall Circulating Libraries, 
Three Volumes, post 8vo., price £1. 11s. 6d., 


The Rival Races; or, the Sons 


OF JOEL: a Legendary Romance. Ry Everens Svs. 


**The Rival Races’ is a book fullof interest and spirit, original 
and new in a wonderful degree, and marked by a power of de- 
the past which is the property of genius alone. Itisa 

book in every worth reading. It crowds into a small space 
the interest of all that the historian chooses to look on as most 
jar and eventful in the ages of which he writes. As a com- 
position, too, it is full of merit. No writer could set himself a 
much more difficult task than that of having toawaken interest 
by a series of small plots, forming of a general scheme 
definite enough to give coherence. e task, however, has been 
successfully accomplished in ‘The Rival Races.’ ’—Saturday 


Trisyver & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Just published, in One Vol., 12mo., pp. 126, price 3s, 6d., 


William and Rachel Russell ; 


a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By ANprEAs Mcuncn. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian, and published under the 
special sanction of the,Poet, by Jounn HzeyiicEr Burr. 


“The Drama before us is worthy of the subject, which it t 
with both power and skill.” —Diad. d = — 
“Very well done.” —Globe. 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


+. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo., pp. 332, price 8s, 6d., 


Philip of Konigsmarkt, and 


POEMS. By Marsgsco Prarce. 
Bast Monraeu Picxsrine, 196, Picadilly, W. 








NEW BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT THE LISRARIES. 
Ready this day, 
a 
WAYFE SUMMERS: 
A NOVEL. 
By THOMAS ARCHER, 
Two Vols., post 8vo. £1. 1s, 


Il. 
ARABIAN DAYS AND NIGHTS. 
Rays from the East. A Narrative. 


Bry MARGUERITE R. POWER... 
Post 8vo. 





il. 
THE KING’S MAIL: 
A NOVEL. 


Br H. HOLL, Esq. 
Three Volumes, post 8vo., £1. lls. 6d, 


London: Sampson Low, Sow, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





THIS DAY, New Editions, at all Booksellers and 
Railway Stalls throughout the Country. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO NAME,” 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 6s, 
THE DEAD SECRET. 5s, 
ANTONINA. 5s. 

HIDE AND SEEK. 5s, 
QUEEN OF HEARTS. 5s, 
BASIL. 5s. 


Each Volume handsomely bound in cloth, with a Steel 
Engraving from Drawings by Joun GiBert, Esq. 








London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





This Day, handsomely printed in small 4to., with Two Illustrations by J. Nort Paton, R.S.A., 
and Initial Letters to each Chapter, price 7s. 6d., 


THE WATER BABIES: 


A FAIRY TALE FOR A LAND BABY. 


BY THE 


REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 





Now ready, in Two Vols., crown 8vo., cloth, 12s., 


Six Months in the Federal 


STATES. By Epwarp Dicey, Author of “‘ Memoir of 
Cavour,” &€. 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Just published, in crown 8vo., price 2s., cloth, 


The Pentateuch and its Re- 


LATIONS to the JEWISH and CHRISTIAN DISPEN- 
SATIONS. By A. Nortoy, late Professor of Sacred 
History, Harvard University, Mass., U.S. Edited by 
J. J. Tayier, B.A., Principal of Manchester New College, 


London: Lonemay, Grezn, & Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 





On Tuesday next will be published, in 8vo., price 15s., 
a New and thoroughly revised Edition of the First 
Votume of 


The Constitutional History of 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760— 
1860. By Taomas Erskine May, C.B. 

*,* The Seconp Votums may also be had, price 18s., 
and the work complete in Two Vols., price 338. 


London: Lonemay, Green, & Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 





Now ready, price ls. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


THE PASSION—THE REST—THE RESURRECTION 
OF THE LORD JESUS: 


Three Sermons preached at 


the Catueprat and 8. Barrnotomew’s, Cuicnester, by 
the Rev. Grorer Croxe Rowpen, D.C.L., Precentor of 
Chichester, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford, on 
the Good Friday, Easter Eve, and Easter Day before his 
Death, April 17th, 1863. Published by Request. 


Chichester: Masow and Wrimsuvrst, East Street. 
London: Brut and Daupy, Fleet Street. 








VINDICATION OF OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 





This day, in 8vo., price 14s. 


The Inspiration of the Book 
OF DANIEL, and other ions of Holy Scripture: 
‘with a Correction of Profane and an Adjustment of 
Sacred Chronology. By W. R. A. Boris, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister. 

Rrviretoys, Waterloo Place, London, 


470 





CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


L 
In royal 8vo., price 6s. ‘per Number, 
THE 
FINE ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


EDITED BY 


B. B. WOODWARD, 


LIBRARIAN IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


[No. I. to appear in a few days, 


I. 
MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S 


NEW NOVEL. 





In Three Vols., post 8vo., 


GIULIO MALATESTA: 
A NOVEL. 


BY 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Author of “La Beata,” “Marietta,” etc. 
[Newt Week, 


IT. 
NEW SPORTING NOVEL 





In Three Vols., post 8vo., 
CHARLIE THORNHILL; 
THE DUNCE OF THE FAMILY, 


By CHARLES CLARKE. 
[On Monday. 





IV. 
NEW WORK IN PROSE BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


In Two Vols., post 8vo., 


THE KING OF AMASIS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF A GERMAN PHYSICIAN. 
EDITED BY 


OWEN MEREDITH. 
[Nearly Ready. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadi.ty. 





NOTICE. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 


A Popvtar Eprrrioyx, price 6s., with Two Illustrations, 
will be ready on the 26th inst. 


Ricuarp Breytiry, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, 
BIRKS’S ANSWER TO COLENSO, 


The Exodus of Israel; its 


DIFFICULTIES EXAMINED, and its Truth Confirmed ; 
with a Reply to Recent Objections. By the Rev. T. R. 
Breks, M.A. 8vo., 78., cloth boards. 


Arctic Discovery and Adven- 


TURE. By the Author of “Brazil; its People, Pro- 
ductions, &c.’”” Royal 18mo. With a Map, 3s, 6d., 
cloth boards, 

THE 


Bible and Modern Thought. 


By the Rev. T. R. Birxs, M.A., Rector of Kelshall, 
Herts. A New Edition, with an Appendix, containing 
valuable additions on—The EVIDENTIAL SCHOOL of 
THEOLOGY ; The LIMITS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT ; 
The BIBLE and ANCIENT EGYPT; The HUMAN 
ELEMENT in SCRIPTURE; GENESIS and GEOLOGY. 
Finely printed, 8vo., 78., cloth boards, 


History of the Moravians. 


By A. Bost, Geneva. Translated from the French. A 
New Edition, in feap. 8vo., co ted to the Present 
Time. With a Portrait of Count Zinzendorf, and a View 
of Herrnhut. 3s. 6d., cloth boards, 


SHILLING BOOKS FOR LEISURE HOURS :— 
Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 1s. neat cover; 
2s. handsomely bound in cloth boards. 

1. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE, 

2. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS, 

3 SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS, (In the Press.) 





Tax Retrcrovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster Row; 
and 164, Piccadilly, Sold by the Booksellers. 
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To secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 


every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 
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THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN-WAR 
LITERATURE, ~ 

T is stated that more than three thousand 

books and pamphlets respecting the Ame- 
rican war have already issued from the press 
on this side of the Atlantic or the other. 
We can well believe it. Every great tran- 
saction of modern times thus leaves its re- 
gister behind it in a deposit or stratum of 
literature ; and the literature of the American 
War will probably surpass in bulk the litera- 
ture of the French Revolution. 

We shall not attempt to analyse the Ame- 
rican-War Literature already accumulated. 
It consists of publications of all sizes and 
kinds, good, bad, and indifferent—roughly 
divisible, perhaps, into the three heaps of the 
pro-Federalist, the pro-Confederate, and the 
purely critical or independent. But, per- 
vading all this recent American-War Litera- 
ture, whichever of the three heaps we ex- 
amine—though probably to be found most 
apparent in the comparatively few publica- 
tions of the third heap—there are, we think, 
certain curious germs of new notions with 
respect to America and American civiliza- 
tion, certain signs of important changes 
wrought by the war in what used to be the 
prevalent doctrine and style of speculation 
everywhere concerning the cosmopolitical 
significance and function of the great Ame- 
rican Republic. 

What used to be the prevalent doctrine or 
style of speculation respecting the great social 
experiment going on in the New World, and 
its probable rebound on the more veteran 
and complex civilization of the Old? Unless 
we are mistaken, something like this :—More 
than three hundred years ago our European 
forefathers discovered what may be called a 
new cheek to our planet—a yast habitable 
continent, previously unknown, wherein there 
were scattered relics of strange races that 
had roamed over it or dwelt on it; but these 
relics so scanty and mean, in proportion to the 
expanse and its capabilities, that it seemed as 
if God had kept the land vacant, in the sheer 
care of the elements and a few red Indians, 
until the men of the Old World should have 
occasion for it, and should be ready to enter 








upon the possession. Accordingly, America 
did become mere new and growing- 
ground for colonies from the chief European 
nations—of which colonies those of English 
or Anglo-Saxon foundation gradually proved 
themselves the most capable, and superseded 
or absorbed the others, or distanced them 
in wealth, importance, and strength. But 
what sort of items from her own body did 
the Old World thus part with, and send over 
to form the beginnings of the body-politic in 
the New? Items of all sorts; but with this 
one common character amid all their diver- 
sities, that they were all the extreme tips and 
clippings, the very last developments, of the 
social, moral, and intellectual tendencies of 
the Old World. It was out of a medley of 
all the things that could not rest in Europe, 
or were not allowed to rest in it—extreme 
English Puritanism, extreme English Caya- 
lierism, extreme English Roman Catholicism, 
French Huguenotism and Jesuitism, German 
Moravianism and other mystic forms of piety, 
more modern additions of political Refugee- 
ism from all countries, not to speak of the 
migration all along of mere adventurous 
spirits, and the blacker exports of Europe’s 
swindlers and irredeemable criminals — it 
was out of such a medley that the beginnings 
and reinforcements of American society were 
composed. It was because the best and most 
hopeful of these elements had congregated 
themselves on the first area of the United 
States, or because there the best elements 
attained the rule, that these States became 


| greater and nobler than all the rest, and were 


| recognised, par excellence, as the real Ame- 





rica. Still, the notion was that what was 


seen there was simply a transplantation of | 


what was best and most advanced, or at least 
most extreme and developed, in the social 
tendencies of Europe—a transplantation into 
a freer space and ampler growing-ground, 
where, disentangled from impediments and 
restrictions, it might extend and flourish, 
and where, moreover, from the very necessity 
that there should be peace and mutual tolera- 
tion among so many elements of different 
origin, problems of government and civil 
equality never solyed in the Old World 
were sure to be worked out. Hence the idea 
was that the great American Republic was 
an experiment of cosmopolitical significance, 
a kind of pilot-experiment for all humanity, 
showing, by the actual spectacle of a nation 
ahead of the rest by its constitution and in 
its processes, what all the world, or at least 
all the civilized world of Europe, was cer- 
tainly coming to, if it advanced at all. 
American Equality and Democracy, in short, 
were regarded as the haven to which all the 
nations were tending; to America, as to a 
big black board on which the most difficult 
political problems were chalked up and easily 
solved, the eyes of all political thinkers in 
Kurope were bid to turn themselves. Nay, 
speculation went farther. The North Ame- 
rican Republic was extending itself, and 
would extend itself over the whole of the 
American continent; Annexation, and even 
Filibusterism—which last is the conquest of 
territories on the joint-stock principle by 
associations of individuals, instead of by 
governments—seemed agencies, on the whole 
beneficent, conducing to this result; and, 
when the entire American cheek of the earth 
had thus been overspread and possessed by 
an advanced democracy, or even long before 
that time, might there not be an effort of 





domination thence over the other and older | 


cheek, and an acceleration of the slow pro- 
cesses of European and Asiatic society by 
actual American interference ? 

Something like this, we say, was the pre- 
valent doctrine and style of speculation with 
regard to America. Not that it was uni- 
versal. 
at home would not take to American institu- 
tions, would not like the Americans and their 
ways, would abuse then in books, would 


maintain that Democracy and Yankeeism | 


were but other names for braggartism and 
perdition. A wise Tocqueville, also, sym- 
pathetically and admiringly studying Ameri- 
can ciyilization, could see dangers in it; and, 
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Sturdy and unreasoning prejudice | 


while admitting it to be a splendid pilot- 
experiment for the whole earth, could not 
but recognise certain superiorities still appa- 
rently inseparable from the civilization of 
the older and more crowded nations of Eu- 
rope. Among ourselyes there were some 
deep thinkers, by whom—disposed as 

were ever more strongly to maintain the 
principle of Authority as the shouts around 
them e louder for Liberty—the ma- 
terial prosperity of the American Republic 
was regarded as a phenomenon to be oxslehaal 
by mainly physical causes, and not very 
admirable essentially, and not likely to last 
very long. Again, there were shrewd and 
kindly travellers, like Dickens, who brought 
back from America, as the results of their 
direct observation of men and manners there, 
such reports as could not, whatever were 
one’s philosophical prepossessions, give one 
a very lofty idea of the peculiarities of the 
actual American mind. It is extraordinary to 
note now how courageously Mr. Dickens, in 
his ‘* Chuzzlewit,”’ set down, on the faith of 
his own impressions, things about the Ame- 
ricans which it was not the fashion to express 
then, but which it has been common enough 
to say of late. Finally, there were the liberal 
and philanthropic men, who, full of admira- 
tion for America, saw the black spot of slavery 
in the very centre of what they admired, and 
who wondered how and when the spot was 
to disappear. Still, on the whole, the pre- 
valent doctrine with respect to America, in 
quarters where doctrines about anything 
exist, was very much what we have described. 

But now all this is, at least for the mo- 
ment, changed. The American war has given 
a shock to all former beliefs about America, 
Although a disruption of the great Republic 
had been sometimes predicted, the actual 
disruption has come upon men as a complete 
surprise, and has occasioned thoughts which 
could never haye been occasioned by the 
mere fancy of a disruption. Little wonder 
that those who admired America most, and had 
the highest hopes of her cosmopolitical func- 
tion, should be zealous for the preservation of 
the Union! ‘The Republic, broken into two 
or more fragments, is no longer the world- 
affecting power that they used hopefully to 
contemplate: Hopes may, indeed, gather 
round the fragments, but not of the same 
high kind that the unbroken. unity com- 
manded. 

Actually in some quarters the changed or 
diminished estimate of America in relation to 
the rest of the world has taken the form of 
a secret query whether, after all, the Ameri- 
can cheek of the world, which Europeans 
have been colonizing for three hundred years, 
and on which they have hoped to rear civili- 
zations of such perfect grain, may not, by its 
climate and other physical conditions, have 
been compelling all along a degeneracy, in 
certain important respects, of whatever of 
Old World origin has settled upon it. 
America had its native flora and fauna; 
products of the Old World transplanted to 
America have undergone a modification of 
type; and man himself, as we see, has been 
no exception. The Americanized European 
has a physiognomy, a figure, and even a 
voice and utterance of his own. Now, is it 
necessary to assume that this change, under- 
gone by the European settler in America, is 
intrinsically an improvement?’ An adapta- 
tion to the new conditions it certamly is; 
| but, absolutely, is itanimprovement? Man 
and conditions together, may not American 
| existence be, in some respects, a deterioration 
| from European existence—so that, even if it 
be granted that American existence took its 
start out of a combination of the best and 
most extreme excellencies of the Old World, 
we have yet, in fact, to take account not 
merely of a continued development of these 
| excellencies, in order to realize America 
'as it now is, but also of a certain down- 
dragging or deteriorating force that has 
been incessantly attending the development ? 
| Is not Southern America only a vast deterio- 
| rationof what wasalready bad enoughin Spain 
and Portugal? Out of that sputter of re- 
yolts of the Spanish colonies from the mother 
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country, and that simultaneous formation of 
independent republics, from which Canning 
anticipated such splendid consequences, what 
has really come but confusion worse con- 
founded’ And, mutatis mutandis, may 
there not be a similar tendency to disorgani- 
zation, and to degeneracy from the original 
material, in North. America? Incomparably 
grander than ~ of Spanish or Portuguese 
origin as the Anglo-Saxon civilization of 
North America has been, may there not in 
North America too be a physical necessity of 
slow dissolution? In the break-up of the 
great American Republic do we not see the 
agency at work ? 

This wild meee we know, is actually 
going through some British minds, and ex- 
one itself privately, if not yet publicly. 

ardly anywhere is it more than a mere 
query; but with some the query is taking 
no less articulate a shape than this—whether 
the west of the Old World is not the portion 
of the earth inherently capable of sustaining 
the highest humanity, and whether that 
westward process of civilization in still higher 
and higher stages which past history exhibits 
does not stop there, so that whatever is 
placed in America is placed on a theatre 
where the East virtually begins again, and 
where the conditions, as proved by the perish- 
ing of its aborigines, compel a relapse ? 
Against such a whimsy the mere recollection 
of what the United States have been—a mere 
glance at the vast equipment and appur- 
tenances of either the Southern or the 
Northern power at the present moment—is 
an overwhelming protest. Degeneracy and 
deterioration in North America! In North 
America with its vast resources; with its 
wondrous agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial activity; with its cities, its 
docks, its arsenals, its bewildering plenitude 
of engineering and mechanical inventions ; 
with its systems of law, state-polity, and 
education ; with its swarming populations, 
brimful of energy, information, and ability 
of all kinds; with its already rich tradition 
of the thoughts and acts of great minds in 
science, in art, in oratory, and in literature ! 
No! America, as regards Europe, is still the 
vanguard, is still geographically the go- 
ahead West. No relapse here, whatever 
else there is! And so, abandoning this wild 
theory of a relapse, but still feeling their 
previous views of the cosmopolitical function 
of America shaken by recent events, there are 
others who contentthemselves with more prac- 
tical criticism. Therearemany, of course, who, 
having had no faith, or very little faith in de- 
mocracy and equality at any time, but having 
been compelled to a certain respectful atten- 
tion to such an experiment in democracy and 
equality as was being worked out across the 
Atlantic, are now relieved, and hasten to pro- 
claim the experiment a wreck. Not to con- 
cern ourselves with these, however, there are 
others who, still retaining an affectionate 
interest in the experiment, find themselves 
now obliged to think that the experiment has 
been seriously misconducted. e retention 
of slavery in America; the hideous corrup- 
tion of electioneering ; the systematic a 
ing of individual thought and worth by the 

vill of the numerical majority—are these, and 
other such things, it is asked, essential to 
every version of democracy, or are they only 
blunders and errata in the American version 
of it? As, hitherto, however, the American 
version of democracy has passed as the true 
version, this very feeling that there have been 
blunders in American democracy, and that 
the world may have yet to seek another 
exemplification of democracy and to improve 
its very theory of democracy, amounts to a 
lowering of the estimate hitherto entertained 
of America’s excellence as compared with the 
rest of the world, and a revived belief that 
there may still be in the old parts of the 
earth, with all their difficulties, and entangle- 


ments, energies even of political pith and 
virtue never found in America, and from 
which America herself may have impulse and 
benefit. In other words, the balance between 
the Old World and the New is considerably 
, redressed ; and it is felt that, after all, the 








larger quantity of the historical vitality, the 
directing and piloting power, of the human 
race as a whole, may still lie in old Europe. 
And in aid of this turn of feeling comes the 
criticism which circumstances have made in- 
evitable of certain peculiarities of the Ame- 
rican mind and intellect, American oratory, 
and American literary style. On this matter 
we will not now enter farther than to express 
our belief that much of the very prevalent 
Anti-Northern sentiment in Britain is a mere 
oppugnance to bad taste. 
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AMELIA WILHELMINA SIEVEKING. 


Life of Amelia Wilhelmina Sieveking. From the 
German. Edited, with the author’s sanction, 
by Catherine Winkworth. (Longmans.) 


The Principles of Charitable Work—Love, Truth, 


and Order—as set forth in the Writings of Amelia 
Wilhelmina Sieveking, Foundress of the Female 


Society for the Care of the Sick and Poor in | 


Hamburgh. (Longmans.) 


** TJOW the powers of women may be 

turned to their best and highest 
account; how far charitable work, in its 
many branches, is a right and natural em- 
ployment for them; and by what kind of 
organisation it may best be carried on, are 
problems which are pressing on us from all 
sides. They pressed on Miss Sieveking with 
the added force of novelty; for, until her 
time, it had scarcely been admitted in Ger- 
many that such questions had a right to 
exist at all. It cannot but be good for us to 
learn what a noble practical solution she 
found for them in her own life, notwith- 


standing many difficulties and much early | 


discouragement.” In these words Miss 
Winkworth defines the object with which 
she and a lady unnamed have prepared a 
joint translation of the charming memoir 
published at Hamburg in 1859, and in 
furtherance of which her coadjutor has also 
strung together, in a companion volume, a 
series of extracts from various publications, 
designed to show how much may be done for 
the bodily afid spiritual benefit of thousands 
upon thousands by the honest, earnest efforts of 
afew weak women. The object is excellent; 
and, as far as editorial work can go, it is admir- 
ably achieved. Ofthetwo volumes inour hands, 
itis hardly possible to speak too highly. Their 
interest is even greater, perhaps, than Miss 
Winkworth and her friend contemplated. 
Besides presenting an example of charitable 
work at its noblest, they throw most valuable 
light on the entire subject of philanthropic 
labour; and, besides depicting in a graceful 
winning way a life of rare Christian worth, 
they offer notable contributions to the general 
history of the revolution, spiritual and intel- 
lectual, through which German society has 
been passing ever since the beginning of the 
present century. 

Amelia Sieveking was born at Hamburg in 
1794. Her father was a merchant and sena- 
tor of repute ; and it was at the house of her 
uncle, son-in-law of Reimarus, that the most 
brilliant company ever assembled in Ham- 
burg was wont to meet. The names of such 
men as Lessing and Klopstock, Jacobi and 
Claudius, Reichardt and Perthes, were fa- 
miliar to her in childhood, and, through her 
father and brothers, they greatly influenced 
the growth of her character. She was hardly 
in her teens when she began to write roman- 
tic tales and robber-tragedies, metaphysical 
treatises, and political essays. Before she 
was fifteen, she had carried her speculations 


as to the existence of God and the soul to the | 
verge of infidelity. Yet with all this there | 


was a curious combination, in her girlish 


thought and action, of asceticism and mysti- | 


cism, inherited from the pietists of earlier 
generations. When she thought she had 
done wrong, she put pebbles into her shoes ; 


and once, for a period of some months, she | 


washed her own linen. In other ways she 
gave evidence of a tempérament which would 
compel her to resort to foolish modes of self- 
denial if none reasonable were offered to her. 
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‘‘ There are two ways to distinguish oneself,” 
as she said in one of her childish dramas, 
‘the way of good andthe way of evil; he who 
hesitates between the two is a weakling and 
a coward.” Resolved only to follow boldly 
the line of conduct that came before her, she 
left it for chance—or Providence—to decide 
whether it should be good or bad. 

She had not long to wait. Left without a 
mother when she was only five, and fatherless 
at fifteen, she was sent, in 1811, to live with 
a wealthy widow, named Briinnemann, and 
act as a sort of companion to her son, an 
invalid youth of twenty. This wasa greater 
work of self-denial even than Amelia cared 
to undertake. She resolved that, as soon as 
the patient recovered or died, she would go 
and fight her own way through the world as 
a governess, When, however, at the end of 
a few months, Madame Briinnemann lost her 
son, Amelia had no heart to forsake her. 
She agreed to remain as an adopted daughter ; 
and through seven-and-twenty years the 
relationship was maintained, with steady 
growth of love on either side. For Amelia 
it was certainly the best arrangement that 
could be made. It secured -for her the pro- 
tection of a woman older and, in all worldly 
affairs, wiser than herself.. It also left her 
time to do the work for which she seemed 
specially appointed. ‘‘I looked around,” 
she wrote at a later day, ‘* for some vocation 
that should satisfy my intellect and my heart, 
and the Lord suffered me to find it in the 
education of youth.” She began by teaching 
knitting to the littledaughter of afamily living 
in the same house with Madame Briinnemann. 
Then an elder sister came to learn reading 
and writing, and soon six others were brought 
in to make up a little school. These eight 
she taught regularly for several years, study- 
ing closely in the evening in order that, 
during the day, she might properly instruct 
them in the somewhat abstruse subjects to 
which her scheme of teaching advanced. 
‘* A woman’s knowledge,” she said in one of 
her letters, ‘‘can never be called learning, 
except in mockery.” Yet she did learn many 
things, in science, philosophy, theology, and 
literature, which educated men might envy 
her; and in the refinement of a Christian 
spirit she learnt more than all but the very 
noblest of her generation could lay claim to. 
‘IT am nothing yet,” we read in another 
letter; ‘‘ but I grow towards something, and 
what a heavenly delight lies in this growth! 
Love, love is the great power which must 

ive the true womanly charm to my character. 

will learn to love my fellow-creatures more 
warmly and tenderly than I have done; and 
for the sake of my affection they shall forgive 
me, even if some may think that I venture 
too far out of my proper sphere.” 

Love of a less cosmopolitan sort was not 
wanting in Amelia Sieveking’s disposition. 
Twice, in secret, her heart yearned, with all 
the warmth that a woman may modestly feel, 
for marriage; but in neither case was her 
love requited. Therefore, she resolved to do 
without marriage. ‘‘I have often thought 
over this, quietly and alone,” she wrote to 
one of her friends; ‘‘and the result of my 
meditations is the hope that even a single 
life, should God call me to it, will not be a 
joyless one to me. In that case I have a plan 
ready in my head; from which I promise 
myself many hours of purest happiness.” 

The plan, started when she was eighteen, 
| and cherished all through life, was for the 
establishment of a Protestant order of sisters 
of mercy. She never realized it, and it is 
well that she did not; but the idea led to the 
establishment of another institution, much 
more likely to prosper and retain healthy , 
| life from generation to generation. In 1831, 
| while the cholera was sweeping over Europe, 
and at the first notice of its presence in 
_ Hamburg, Amelia Sieveking astonished even 
the friends who had grown accustomed to 
her other acts of charity, by offering to take 
up her abode in the hospital, and nurse the 
patients. The offerwas accepted ; and, during 
| the two months that the malady held its 
_ ground in the city, her whole time was given 
up to attendance on the sick and dying. 
| 
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Long before the time was over, she had 
overcome the prejudices of even her stoutest 
opponents, and had shown how much may be 
done, in simple ways and by loving thought, 
not only to lessen the pains of the dying, but 
to bring back to health many who without 
roper care could not possibly recover. 
ng before it was over, also, she had com- 
leted a project for forming an Association 
for the Care of the Sick and Poor. With the 
assistance of twelve other ladies, the society 
was formed in 1832. In 1849 it numbered 
seventy-three members, and, besides its ori- 
ginal machinery, possessed an almshouse for 
nine poor families, and a children’s hospital. 


The distinguishing characteristic of the insti- 
tution, as planned and developed by the founders, 
is the union of strict order with the utmost possible 
amount of individual freedom. Everything was 
done by rule, and everything done was recorded 
(thus the experience of the whole society became 
available for every member); but every member 
had a vote, and was invited to take part in the 
making or alteration of the rules, by which, when 
enacted, all were bound. 

The members of the society lived in their own 
families, and discharged their home duties, so 
that the time they could undertake to give to their 
common work varied according to their strength 
and energy, and the extent of other claims upon 
them; but what they undertook they were 
required to perform, or to give a reason for the 
omission. ‘The strictest account was kept of every 
penny of the funds entrusted to the society, and 
an exact abstract of this was published in the 
annual report. The distribution of the work was 
made by the president, with needful regard to the 
qualifications of each member, so that each had 
that portion of the work allotted to her which she 
could do best ; and, by the division of labour and 
combination of powers, the true ideal of a society 
—many members forming one body—was realised. 


The scheme of charity in accordance with 
which this society was founded, the method 
of its working, and some deductions there- 
from as to the general character of Christian 
ministration to the poor, are detailed in ‘‘The 
Principles of Charitable Work.” The noble 
part taken by Amelia Sieveking in its forma- 
tion and its government during six-and- 
twenty years; the excellent spirit in which 
she bound all the parts together so as to 
form a solid whole, useful alike to the ladies 
who visited and nursed, and to the poor who 
were tended and cared for; and the marvel- 
lous zeal with which she applied herself to 
all the duties of this undertaking, and of 
other new ones that grew out of it, without 
abandoning any of the earlier work that had 
made her life busier than most women’s, are 
illustrated in the ‘‘ Life.” Let one summer- 
day’s business, in 1837, hardly more crowded 
than any of the others, serve as a specimen 
of her varied occupations :— 


On Tuesday I get up at half-past four, and am 
employed for the children till six. I take my 
breakfast while I am at work. At six I set off for 
the city, and arrive at the Town-Hall about a 
quarter after seven. Here there are generally 
about twenty or more poor people waiting to 
speak tome. This lasts till half-past eight, when 
1 go to our own house and look through any notes 
that come for me, or prepare something more for 
my school ; and, if there is any time left before 
lessons begin, I take another walk, either to call 
on some of the poor people, or to go on their 
errands to the doctor for the poor, the guardians, 
and the like. At ten o’clock my little ones come 
to me, and stay till near two. At half-past two 
I go to the Free School, where I give religious 
instruction till half-past three. The time from 
* half-past three till five is filled up with errands or 
beara. bese the association. At five some of my for- 
mer scholars assemble, and I first have a regular 
Bible-lesson with them; then we drink tea and 
converse; and towards the end of our time I 

nerally tell them anything likely tointerest them 
in the way of literature or general subjects. At 
eight o’clock they separate. Meantime, the visiting 
reports from the ladies of the association have 
been sent in. These reports, much more than a 
hundred in number, must now be looked through, 
many things taken note of, and the visits newly 
apportioned. This work employs me as long as I 
can keep awake; but I cannot finish it before bed- 
time. . . . . You will see there is no men- 


tion of any dinner-time on these three days, and, 








in fact, 1 take none. An occasional siice of 
bread-and-butter, a hard-boiled egg, or a bit of 
cold meat, generally eaten standing, I find quite 
sufficient. 


Yet, amid all this, Amelia Sieveking found 
time for the writing not only of long letters, 
but of large books on religious and charitable 
topics. The little income of which she became 
mistress on the death of Madame Briinnemann 
was nearly all given away ; and, to keep her 
in health, her friends had to resort to an 
innocent system of bribery. Her brother— 
the well-known London merchant—sent her 
a little present in 1846, with a promise that, 
as soon as she had spent it all on her own 
comforts, he would send a larger gift to her 
association. ‘‘I no longer use my legs for 
going to Ham or Altona,” she wrote in 
acknowledgment; ‘‘but always go quite 
grandly in the omnibus, and I must tell you 
in confidence that I find it very pleasant. 
But all my omnibus-drives have not sufficed 
to dispose of the money. Although I have 
used it to pay my doctor’s bill, and have an 
ege for breakfast every day, there still are, 
alas! about thirty-two marks in my purse, 
and how to use them before the Ist of August 
I really do not see.” 

Amelia Sieveking—Aunt Milly, as her 
school-children called her, even to the end, 
while they laughed and played about her— 
died in the spring of 1859, in the sixty-fifth 
year of her age. We would fain say some- 
thing of the occupations of her last years, 
and of the heavenly temper that marked her 
closing days, of the beauty of her whole 
character, and especially of the kindliness of 
her broad Christian faith, inclining her to 
sympathize with workers of every creed, and, 
by its genial influence, drawing them all to 
herself and one another, despite their narrow 
doctrines and their idle animosities. But 
the book in which all these are detailed is one 
that we hope all our readers will study for 
themselves. ‘‘ Novels,’”’ said Amelia Sieyek- 
ing, ‘‘are neither a principal nor a favourite 
part of my reading. I rarely take them up; 
and, when I do, I seldom find them much to 
my taste. These fictions, in which the author 
acts the part of Providence, and entangles 
the threads of human lives or severs the knot 
at his pleasure, appear to me so poverty- 
stricken beside the simple, truthful manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Providence that we see in 
the fate of nations and in the lives of indi- 
viduals.”’ In that judgment there is only 
one-sided truth; but the truthful side is 
admirably shown by comparison of this 
simple honest narrative of a real life with 
the false and flippant novels now so plentiful 
among us. : H. R. F. B. 








PROFESSOR KINGSLEY’S ‘ WATER- 


BABIES.” 


The Water-Babies. A Fairy Tale for a Land 
Baby. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, F.L.S. 
(Macmillan.) 

** TD ABELAIS laughing in his easy chair” 

is, or rather has been up to the pre- 
sent date, one of those absurd lines which, by 
force of their little meaning, are sure to be 
quoted whenever a dull man wants to break 

a paragraph. We suspect that the poet who 

wrote the words (we shall be glad of Volume 

I. at Mr. Elwin’s convenience, but should 

be sorry to hurry him) knew very little about 

Rabelais; and, if the latter’s writings had 

been free from something of which Mr. Pope 

and Dr. Swift and other good and nice men 
were rather fond, we further suspect that 

‘** Pope Alexander” would never have studied 

our Chinon friend at all. Rabelais never 

laughed in his easy chair, in the sense 
which Pope’s line is thought to convey. 

But the theory that the true poet was not 

called Vates for nothing is illustrated by the 

event. Mr. Kingsley has really made him. 
laugh, albeit vicariously ; which is all the 
more Rabelaisian, for it is in the creed of the 

Pantagruelists to do nothing for yourself that 
ou can induce another to do. Did not 

Siemon send a page into the court-yard to 

swear for him ? Mr. Kingsley, in the 

person of Rabelais, shall be held to be laugh- 
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ing for him in that identical easy chair which 
Mr. Dickinson has inserted into the picture 
No. 614 of the Academy collection. You 
may recognise the work, if you do not know 
the subject, by a fishing-rod in the corner 
near the window. 

But we can imagine the sensation with 
which sundry persons will find us bracketting 
the word Rabelais with the title of a book for 
children. His very name, and that ‘or 
and sufficing reasons, is regarded as about 
as unfit for the parlour (before the ladies have 
withdrawn) as Dr. Colenso’s for a Clapham tea- 
and-spiritual-improvement evening. There 
may be here and there a matron who knows 
that the book is usually kept on a high shelf 
in the study; and there may be even one, 
perhaps, who has glanced at it when her 
lord happened to have taken it down and 
left it on his desk. The lady saw what she 
described to him, in strict confidence, as a lot 
of jargon, and some very profane expressions; 
but she did not turn a single page. Rabe- 
lais with a child! Rabelais as an educator, 
even in a playful way! Well, it must be 
admitted that his testimonials may require 
looking into; but how does this read ? Rabe- 
lais has described a prince brought up in 
self-indulgence, ignorance, slovenliness, and 
wilfulness, and proposes to repress him. He 
begins by trying to excite a sense of shame. 


At night, at supper, the said Des Marays brought 
in a young page of his, called Eudemon, so neat, 
so trim, so handsome in his apparel, so spruce, 
with his hair in so good order, and so sweet and 
comely in his behaviour, that he had the resemb- 
lance of a little angel more than of a human 





creature. . . . Grangousier commanded. the 
page to begin. Then Eudemon, asking leave of 
his master so to do, with his cap in his hand, a 
clear and open countenance, beautiful and ruddy 
lips, his eyes steady, and his looks fixed upon 
Prince Gargantua, with a youthful modesty, 
standing straight up on his feet, began very 
gracefully to commend him, first for his virtue 
and good manners, &c. and finally most 
sweetly exhorted him to reverence his father. 


The immediate result of the experiment 
was not satisfactory, inasmuch as the youn 
gentleman to whom the lecture was addr 
proceeded to ‘‘ cry like a cow,” and there is 
some strength of illustration in the means 
his biographer takes to assure us of the 
inability of his friends to get him to speak ; 
but we have extracted the passage, not for 
the story, but in proof that the writer might 
have been trusted with a boy’s education, 
and knew a gentleman’s points. Was it this 
bit, or another, or a general and instinctive 
Pantagruelianism that made Mr. Kingsley 
resolve to purify some Rabelaisian humour, 
and inoculate his fairies therewith ? 

For this is a fairy-story, in the strictest 
sense of the word. After it, and its hero, 
Tom, have been introduced in some of. Mr. 
Kingsley’s close, clever, healthy description of 
country life, low and high, Tom, and we, 
and.all the other good children to whom the 
book is dedicated, plunge into the Impossi- 
bilities, which are nothing of the kind to any 
of us. We say—have adouble right to say— 

lunge, because it is into the water we are 
invited to follow our leader ; and we soon feel 
a pleasant amphibiousness, not at all lke 
that of the showman’s animal in the song. 
(Here we may interpolate a note of the fact 
that, though Mr. Kingsley by no means 
troubles us with any muscular Christianity 
—what has a water-baby to do with any 
muscles, except bivalves ’—a notion comes 
strongly upon us that he would prescribe a 
jolly plunge and swim as a remedy for 
sundry and various grim doubts upon sundry 
and various grave matters. -We are inclined 
to believe that he is not altogether of a differ- 
ent mind from Duncan Knockdunder in the 
‘* Heart of Midlothian.” ‘‘ Scruples! if any 
of them dare to have scruples, ye shall see 
the sincere professor, as ye ca’ him, towed at 
the stern of my boat for a couple of miles. 
I’ll see if the water of the Holy Loch winna 
wash aff scruples as well as fleas.” We 
fancy that he would send the theological 
leper to go down and bathe seven times in 





any convenient stream, and then come with 
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a clean skin and steady nerves to discuss 
supralapsarianism, if still so disposed, with 
his pastor. But this, by-the-by; and let none 
complain of digression in a notice of a 
Rabelaisian book.) We had said that this is 
a fairy-story. It is emphatically so; and 
therein, for the present, lieth its hold upon 
the children ; and to the tenacity of that hold, 
and also to the grudge they entertain against 
the author for bringing his tale to an end 
‘‘so soon,” we are in a position to testify 
from experimental observation. The appre- 
ciation of the Rabelaisian wisdom will come 
later ; meantime, there is no want of delight 
in the Rabelaisian fun, its preternatural 
exaggerations and even more preternatural 
cab ig at accuracy of detail, its reckless 
ackhanders, and its rollicking unceremoni- 
ousness. But the fairy part of the book 
is even more welcome. We have not 
had many introductions to the water- 
folks, except merfnaids and that kind of 
sentimental opera company, and except that 
all well-educated Irish children (if there 
are any) know that ‘‘the trout and the salmon 
they pla = gy in the pleasant waters 
of Castle Hyde. But Mr. Kingsley, the 
fisher of men and also of streams, takes his 
followers into all kinds of aqueous society, 
select and vulgar, and makes everything that, 
as Mr. Tennyson says, is ‘‘ forked, and horned, 
and soft” speak out for the instruction of its 
visitors, and say all that it knows into the 
bargain. The children, whose imagination 
has ever delighted strangely in the waters 
and their secrets, are enchanted, and swim 
after Master Tom in shoals, and demand 
why his travels had need to come to an end 
when there was the Kraken to be visited, 
and the awful Maelstrom, and the whales, 
and the coral island manufacturers, and the 
tunnels under the deep, whereby the volcanoes 
are joined together. Perhaps they may hear 
of him again. 

We have an idea that when we began to 
write this notice we intended, or fancied we 
intended, to try to do some justice to a de- 
lightful book. But we speoiiily abandoned 
that idea in favour of an attempt to express 
our own pleasure at seeing the pleasure with 
which those for whom it was meant read it. 
We have not profited as we ought to have 
done by the lessons which taught Tom to get 
rid of his selfishness and do his duty. Let 
us make late amends by saying that the 
** Water-Babies”’ is a book in which the most 
wonderful wildness of invention is wedded to 
the most conscientious observance of nature, 
and that a young reader is gaining the closest 
insight into the manners and habits of God’s 
creatures while he is being unconsciously 
educated up into manliness, truthfulness, 
and kindness, and that both processes are 
being carried on while his Rabelais is laugh- 
ing with him and at him, and teaching and 
helping him to laugh at all the world, save 
the wise’ and the good and the loving. To 
say, moreover, that with milk for babes Mr. 
Kingsley has vest strong meat for those 
of full years would be to accuse a gentleman 
of villainous and incongruous cookery, which 
he would be the first to despise, and to 
condemn with some affluence of objurgation. 
But to say that, amid the fun and frolic of a 
fairy-book, We come, not unfrequently, upon 
some choice bits of sarcasm, veiled or un- 
veiled, and that the grown-up person who 
does not enjoy the volume is entitled, for two 
distinct reasons, to the compassion of the 
grown-up person who does, is simply to tell 
the truth. The work is worthy of the large, 
keen, age intellect that has produced it ; 
and Mr. Kingsley’s readers—which is, or 
ought to be, an equivalent phrase for every- 

y who loves good reading—will accept 
that testimony in lieu of analytical commen- 
dation. Our Rabelais has_been laughing 
wisely in his easy chair; and we may con- 
clude by adapting a sentence from our other 
Rabelais—a sentence which, in its original 
form, has long seemed to us a companions 


criticism on sensation-novels and some others 
—‘‘This story is very pleasant,” said Gargan- 
tua, ‘‘ because we ought always to have the 
fear of God before our eyes.” 


8. 8. 








EIGHT VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


The Guardian Angel, and other Poems, 
Joseph Verey. (C. H. Clarke.) 

Time’s Treasure; or, Devout Thoughts for Every 
Day of the Year, expressed in Verse. (Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston and Douglas.) 

Eiler and Helvig. A Danish Legend. By Mrs. 
George Lenox-Conyngham. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 

The Painted Window. A Poem. By M. E. Arnold. 
Second Edition. (Sampson Low and Son.) 

one; or, Before the Dawn, (Edinburgh: 
Adam and Charles Black.) 

The Last Thane; or, the Great Conspiracy. A 
National Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Francis 
Worsley. New Edition, Revised. (Ward and 
Lock.) 

Anglicania; or, England’s Mission to the Celt. 
By J. Birmingham. (Richardson and Son.) 
The Ferry Hills. A Poem in Three Cantos. 

(Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas.) 


HERE are, as we calculate, about 200,000 
of her Majesty’s subjects in the British 
islands who, at the present moment, are in 
the habit of writing verses. It is only by 
some force of genius, aided, perhaps, by 
favourable circumstances, that any one of 
the 200,000 can burst out from the rest so as 
to obtain recognition as a poet. It would be 
well, and might save disappointment, if every 
one of the 200,000, while struggling for 
notice, were to know that there are 199,999 
brethers and sisters doing the same thing at 
the same time. If a poet or poetess, singing 
in Rutlandshire, and really not singing ill, 
were to know that the editor to whom certain 
verses have been sent has at the same time 
received others from Rutlandshire, and others 
from Kent, and others from Shropshire, and 
others from Co. Cork, and others from Clack- 
mannanshire or Caithness,—were to know 
that there is probably not a vicarage or rec- 
tory, or house of above £20 a year rental 
over the country, whence verse does not 
emanate, and find its way to the nearest 
letter-box in search of an editor,—then, 
unless that poet or poetess were very unrea- 
sonable, the ‘‘ déclined with thanks,” or the 
absolute silence by way of response, would 
hurt the amour propre less than they now 
do. It is because so much poetry is thus 
editorially suppressed that our present British 
verse-writers ilo not know what a numerous 
body they are. It is but a small per-centage 
of the verse actually written—and not always 
the best—that gets by any means into print. 
The rest is like the dead leaves falling in 
the forest, and. enriching or encumbering 
the ground close about. It is a still smaller 
proportion of the verse written—and here 
again not always the best—that takes the 
higher flight, from magazines and other 
periodicals, into the shape of books. Hence, 
notwithstanding that there are just 200,000 
writers of verse in Britain, the volumes of 
verse annually published in Great Britain 
do not exceed, we should suppose, a few 
hundreds. But this gives some five or six 
volumes of verse, at the least, every week 
for British critics to taste and judge of. 
Hight volumes of verse, just published, lie on 
our table at this moment; and we shall say 
a word,or two about each. 

Mr. Joseph Verey’s ‘ Guardian Angel, 
and other Poems,” 1s a little volume pub- 
lished in aid of the Polish cause. Only two 
of the poems, however, have any reference to 
Poland; all the rest are wholly unpolitical 
exercises of the pure fancy. There is a cer- 
tain air of culture and refinement about 
them. The language and the verse are grace- 
ful and careful; the spirit is lightly pen- 
sive; and many of the pages may be read 
with a certain quiet pleasure. On the whole, 
it seems to us that Mr. Verey is more a 
master of form than of matter. The chief 
pdem in the volume—“ The Guardian Angel” 
—is a kind of drama, partly in blank verse, 
partly in well-interwoven rhyme, after the 
manner of Gocthe’s ‘‘Faust;” of which 
poem, indeed—chiefly on account of this 
use of rhyme in dramatic dialogue—it seems 
to carry a faint, far-off recollection or aroma. 
The story is slight. Agnes, a fair and saintly 
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maiden who has travelled much, is Pg for 
a time in the vale of Llanstephan, in North 
Wales. Adrian, a fine poetic youth, and his 
sneering and worldly friend Arthur, come 
into the vale on a visit. Adrian has seen 
Agnes before, is in love with her, and sees 
her again so unexpectedly with rapture. But 
there comes also a certain Oliver, a dark, 
fated youth, whom Agnes had saved from 
crime abroad, and who has been seeking for 
her as his guardian angel. Oliver, in his 
jealousy, would kill Adrian, but falls from a 
cliff, and is borne to a cottage, to die after a 
little while. Such is the thin and vaguely 
ideal story; any merit that there is is in the 
filling up. There are passages better, both 
in sentiment and expression, than the fol- 
lowing; but it may be quoted as exhibiting 
a contrast of moods. The scene is Adrian’s 
room, where Adrian and Arthur are seated :— 
ARTHUR. 

What ails you, man, to-day? Is it the weather, 

Or betting on the losing horse? Or can 

It just be possible that yon fair maid 

Has caught you with a sidelong glance, and made 

My ancient college chum look dull and stupid ? 

I little thought, when we were boys together, 

You would have grown so sulky as a man. 

The curse of many a hearty chap is Cupid. 


ADRIAN. 


“When we were boys!” Oh! wewere happy then, 
Nor gave a thought to any coming care— 
Unconscious of the toils and griets of men, 
We cared for naught but mirth and open air. 
It was delight and happiness to live, 
And scarce the heart could hold its many joys. 
How freely did we borrow, lend, or give, 
For then we were but boys. 

ARTHUR. 

Talking of lending, 

My governor, confound him, leaves off sending ; 
Have you a fiver handy? Fork it out. 
This makes—how many? Ah! well, never mind, 
I don’t think we shall disagree about 
A bagatelle like that. You're very kind. 
And now about our school-days—fire away ! 
Yes, I remember, we were jolly then. 

ADRIAN, 
It might be dreaming ; but such dreams as they 
Can come but once, and sadly I to-day 
Think of the parting splendour of each ray. 
Life seemed divine, for our own happy feelings 
Would have lent magic to the dullest sphere, 
And happiness poured forth in endless pealings 
To the enchanted ear. 


The drama throughout is in equally care- 
ful verse, sometimes degenerating into a 
prosaic line, like the last of these from a 
speech of Agnes :— 
Oh! cruel ties 

Of circumstance and wealth, which in a day 

Might all be rent asunder. *Tis no crime 

To love him thus ; and well I know that he 

Would gladly for the moment only rise 

Above considerations such as these. 


The “Guardian Angel” occupies about 
half the volume; and the remainder consists 
of brief narrative and lyrical pieces—all, per- 
haps, showing more skill in form than power 
in matter. 

‘Time's Treasure,” as the rest of the title 
implies, and as the author distinctly says in 
his preface, is offered rather as a collection of 
devout metrical thoughts than as a yolume 
of poems. The author seems to have jotted 
down in metre, on every day of a whole year, 
some pious reflection that occurred to him ; 
and the 365 little pieces thus resulting—or 
rather 366, for he arranges for a leap-year, 
and gives 29 to February—are offered for 
the benefit of others, each with a heading to 
indicate its topic. There is a recollection of 
George Herbert both in the tone of sentiment 
and in the varied metres. The thought for 
the 29th of February may be given as a 
specimen, as it is likely that for that odd day 
in leap-year the author’s mind would be 
moved to about its best :— 


Unvsvat Days. 
There come unusual days, which, on life’s plain, 
Stand out for memory’s gaze ; days of rare joy, 
Or startling incident, or unhoped' gain, 
Alas! too oft of more than wonted pain, 
Or woe that breaks the heart; such days 
destroy 
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The sameness of life’s course ; and add one more 
To the year’s units, heaping thence our store 
Of good or evil: ne’er can we maintain 
The calendar unbroken, but must meet 

The change that is corrective: Lord, when 

thou 

Putt’st in my time a day, as thou dost now, 
Unknown in other years, grant, I entreat, 

Such grace illume it, that, whate’er its phase, 

It add to holiness, and lengthen praise. 


** Filer and Helvig: a Danish Legend,” is 
a very thin, gilt-edged volume of forty pages 
in the Dryden and Pope couplet, with songs 
interspersed. The poem is founded on one 
of Thorpe’s ‘‘ Yule-tide Stories,” contained in 
Bohn’s ‘‘ Antiquarian Library.” It opens 
thus :— 

Ere Jutland’s states united to obey 

A single monarch’s undivided sway, 

Each its own separate petty king possessed, 

And Salling’s Alger was of these the best. 

In prosperous peace he ruled his people long ; 

Nor wronging others nor sustaining wrong ; 

Till o’er a neighbouring island came to reign 

A lawless chief, whose only thought was gain. 

The more he won he strove to win the more ;— 

Glob was the inharmonious name he bore. 


Among Glob’s misdeeds is the conquest of 
Fuurland, and the expulsion of Prince Eiler, 
the king’s son of that territory. Liler finds 
refuge at the good Alger’s court, where he 
falls in love with Alger’s daughter Helvig. 
But Glob, in course of time, invades Alger’s 
realm too, the rascal; and things come to 
that pass that Helvig declares that whoever 
shall deliver the realm from this enemy shall 
have her hand. LEiler steals into Glob’s camp 
alone, gets into his tent, finds him sleeping, 


can’t strike—no! the heroic youth can’t strike 
a sleeping man. So he sticks his dagger 








through the lofty arches, ever in their 
pro upwards tending, until the fretted 
roof caught and rang back the sound, as the 
heart attuned to holiness ever beats heaven- 
ward, until its faithful prayer reaches the 
throne of God, and finds response. And I 
stood motionless, for every sense was absorbed 
by that which most could please it; the eye 
rested on external beauty, the ear caught 
sounds of sweetest music, and every feeling 
was soothed by the pure, still atmosphere of 
the holy place in which I stood; until the 
mystery of its influence seemed to enwrap 
my soul and bind my senses with inertness ; 
then, by an effort to be free from its thraldom, 
I turned to depart; but, in doing so, the 
Painted Window, unseen till now, burst upon 
my sight.” This Painted Window, it seems, 
sent forth an ethereal emanation or Spirit 
which communed-with the soul of the ecstatic 
there present ; nay, seven minor Spirits, each 
from one of the colours commingled in the 
glory of the Painted Window, attended the 
general Spirit of the total window, and com- 
muned, each separately, with the soul of the 
ecstatic; and the poem consists of the songs 
or parables of these eight Spirits, orrather such 
faint recollections of the strange unéarthly 
strains as the earthly memory of the hearer 
could reproduce. The Song of the Window 
Spirit—z. e., of the collective Spirit of the 
total window—s the first and longest ; and is, 
somewhat disappointingly for a song, in the 
heroic couplet. It consists of a moralization 
of the chief religious or Biblical associations 
with the beauty or glory of various combined 
colours—to wit, the Rainbow, Joseph’s Coat 


. ' ' of Many Colours, Aaron’s Breast-plate, and 
and stands over him with a dagger. But he | the Veil before the Holy of Holies. Then 


| 


follow the distinct songs of the Spirits of the 
different colours of the window—the Spirit of 


|“ before the dawn,” a 


——_ 
vague prehistoric princess so fascinated the 
fancy of the author that the Of « (Eone” 


is at length the result. It isan imagination of 
the wise and beautiful princess, and of her 
tragic fate in proclaiming - se truth, 

inst the dark priest- 
craft of her time. @ vague, prehistoric 
gloom of the subject characterizes also the 
treatment. Here is a little specimen-bit :— 


At length 2 my the stifling darkness stole 

A sullen light ; that, deepening o’er the whole, 

Pervaded the dumb air until o'erhead 

The murky pall Destruction’s hand had spread, 

Now torn and shrunk, through all its yawning 
rents 

Disclosed th’empyrean, rife with such portents 

That hoary seers in anguish turned aside, 

Veiling their faces, while they hoarsely cried 

That omens ne’er before from augury drawn 

Were charactered in that appalling dawn. 

It seemed as if in that brief, dreadful night 

The skies had fallen to chaos. 


This may pass as a description of the poem 
itself. It is a total disturbance of the ele- 
ments—darkness above and around, and no 
comfortable footing beneath. 

In ‘‘ The Last Thane” we are on firm 
footing enough. It is an English Historical 
Tragedy of the date 1074-5—i. ¢., eight years 
after the Norman Conquest. ‘he story is 
one of a revolt of the Norman barons against 
King William, during his absence in France, 
and of the co-operation in their plot, for 

atriotic reasons, of the great English thane, 

Valtheof. The drama was composed more 
than twenty years ago; has been published 
before; and this is a new and revised edition 
of it, dedicated to the memory of Leigh 
Hunt, who had read the earlier edition and 
liked it. The drama is in good stalwart blank 
verse; there is a historical reality in the con- 


ception and working out, if not much that 
could be called poetry; there are the usual 
elements of strong dramatic effect — love, 
murder, battle, revenge; and, in addition to 


close at hand, where Glob will find it when 
he wakes, and returns to Alger’s castle. 
Glob takes the castle, and all seems over; 
but the found dagger has set Glob a-thinking 


| the Red, the Spirit of the Purple, the Spirit 
| of the Green, the Spirit of the Blue, the 
| Spirit of the Brown, the Spirit of the Yellow, 
| and the Spirit of the White—each song in a 


about serious things, and, when he hears 


of Christian feeling— 


Glob, 
In accents hoarse, with something like a sob. 


So he behaves handsomely to all parties. 
Eiler marries Helvig; and Mrs. Lenox- 
Conyngham—whose version of old Scandina- 
vian matters, it will be seen, is somewhat of 
a modern Belgravian adaptation for ladies— 
ends her poem thus :— 
Such were the sterling Danish types of old ; 
And Denmark has not changed theancient mould. 
Still are her daughters beautiful of face— 
Noble of heart. Her sons are still a race 
Of generous spirit ; simple, brave, and just ; 
In friendship loyal ; faithful to all trust ; 
Zealous for truth ; and resolute to stand 
By Creed and King and Danish Fatherland. 
Fair Helvig lived a life of peace and love ; 
Adored on earth and favoured from above ; 
Her people’s idol and her husband’s pride. 
Thus live—and long—Ovr Roya Danisn 
Brive! 


The theme and the plan of “‘ The Painted 
Window” are at least novel. In a preface, 
written in a very rhythmical style of prose, 
the authoress, after speaking of the ecstasies 
to which the human soul is subject, tells of 
an ecstasy which befel her, or at least the 
ideal poetess whose part she is assuming for 
the purpose of the volume. ‘‘The manner of 
it was this, the time no matter when, and, for 
the place, follow me into the cool precincts of 


a holy temple of the Lord, whose portals | 


wide offered to the passing pilgrim shade and 
repose for his body from the noonday sun, 
and for his soul from the glare of the wearying 
world. I entered and contemplated with holy 
admiration the beauties that surrounded me; 
and, as I gazed intently down a long vista of 
richly carved columns and expanding arches, 
pointing upwards, as though to show the way 
to heaven, my ear was touched by the soft 
and melting tones of sacred harmony ; the 
strain 1t gave was something low and pensive, 
and the notes went gently murmuring among 
the many pillars, and answering one another 


_ 


: , lyrical measure, and each moralizing some 
that it was the wronged Prince Eiler that | Biblical or religious associations which the 
had chivalrously spared him, he has a twinge | colour ‘suggests. If, after this description, 
| the reader should be tempted to look into the 
“What, Eiler! is the dagger thine?” cried | volume, we can hardly promise him any 








peculiar intellectual satisfaction. He will 
find pious, common sentiments discoursed by 
the Spirits in conventional diction and verse, 
and sometimes, also, a rhyme like this :— 


But never since the day when God in wrath 
Let loose the reins of tempest to go forth. 


Perhaps the best of the songs is that of the 
Brown Spirit, which begins thus :— 


Small grace has this to charm the eye, 
Nought that with brighter tints can vie ; 
It does but warn thee thou must die, 
To dust return ; 
It tells of shadows dark and drear, 
Of low’ring clouds when storms are near, 
Of dusky night that frowns on fear, 
With aspect stern. 
It points to winter’s barren ground, 
When not a leaf nor flower is found, 
Save autumn’s remnants scatter’d round, 
Like pleasures past : 


It points to many a type of care, 

To leafless trees once waving fair, 

Whose long-arm’d skeletons stand bare 
To every blast. 


** one ; or, Before the Dawn,” is also a 
poem odd in subject. The author, as he 
tells us in his preface, met on the continent 
a nobleman—one of the Sidonia sort, we 
fancy—‘‘ who traced his eastern and princely 
lineage beyond the boundaries of historic 
record,” and who, in his coat-of-arms, bore 
the singular device of ‘‘ a female form stand- 
ing wpon a globe, holding the emblems of 
priestly office, and surrounded by attendant 
sun and moon and stars.” Asking for an 
explanation of this figure, the author was 
told that it commemorated a royal priestess 
of the nobleman’s house, ‘‘ who existed cen- 
turies before the Christian era,” and who was 
not only of superhuman beauty, but also of 
superhuman wisdom, and had attained, not- 
withstanding the darkness which environed 
her, to a knowledge of the dne true God. 
Some people are easily satisfied; and this 
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the longer speeches in terse and emphatic 
language, there is the due proportion of this 
sort of thing— 
WALturor. 
And, draining this full goblet, I would pray 
Health to the bridal pair, and be their life 
Blest ’neath the planet of immortal love. 


A Baron. 
Death to the royal tyrant ! 


HEREFORD. 
Death! 


NORFOLK. 
Death ! 


ALL (except WALTHEOF). 
Death ! 


[ Turning down their cups, 


In Mr. Birmingham’s “ Anglicania; or, 
England’s Mission to the Celt,’ we have 
also reality enough—-the reality of fierce and 
rough pe emical satire. The volume is a 
metrical blast, in four parts, with statistical 
and historical prose-notes added, against 
Protestantism, against English policy at 
home and all over the earth, and especially 
against English policy and Anglican mis- 
sionaryism in Ireland. * The satire—which 
is conceived in the intensest spirit of Irish 
Roman Catholic patriotism, but apparently 
by one of those Saxons by descent who haye 
carried their sturdiness over to the Celtic 
side of the quarrel—runs or plods on in 
harsh, prosaic, but tolerably robust verse, 
with here and there an effective sarcasm. 
We should say the writer had studied Dry- 
den’s ‘‘ Hind and Panther” and his ‘‘ Religio 
Laici.” Much is made, of course, of Bossuet’s 
old taunt of the variations of Protestants; 
which is revived with especial reference to 
the new variations in the Church of Eng- 
land at the present “¢. Our extract, how- 
eyer, for mischief’s sake, shall not be from 
the theological reasoning of the pera, 
but from a page or two of personal abuse of 
the present Irish Secretary :— 

See where the offspring of a world-famed sire 

Would to a like celebrity aspire : 

His seeming claim—the child must needs inherit 

The parent’s genius and each mental merit. 
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But higher animals engender mules, 

And sons of clever men are often fools. 

The father’s intellectual estate 

Can scarce descend indeed: more elevate 

The sons will be, or, else, degenerate. 
Well doth our hero’s character express 

This truth, and by the sign of witlessness : 

Ever prepared in Fame’s pursuit to run, 

Ambition calls and Folly drives him on. 


He differs from the wind-vane just in this : 
That in his shuffles any cause we miss. 

Each fault may vex, but let us still not view it 
As plotted sin; for he’s not equal to it. 

Let him be tried where charity arraigns, 

And freed of guilt, because absolved of brains. 


Thelast volumeonourlist,called ‘“‘ The Ferry 
Hills,” carriesus again into aserenerair. The 
Ferry Hills are certain hills behind North 
Queensferry on the Firth of Forth, some 
miles above Edinburgh and on the Fifeshire 
side of the Forth; and the poet, taking his 
station in spirit on these hills, or ranging a 
little from them, first describes the scener 
and objects around, connecting them with 
traditional and historical associations, and 
then passes into considerations of the moral 
and social picturesque of the neighbourhood, 
or the often treated subject of the lights and 
shadows of Scottish life. The poem is in the 
Spenserian stanza, and consists of three 
cantos. In the last canto the Pastor and the 
Manse are the chief theme. The spirit of 
the whole, and the amount of merit in the 
expression, may beinferredfrom onestanza :— 

Oh! weary world,—Oh! weary, weary life,— 

Without these rills of blessing ; and the ties 

That hallow sister, sweetheart, mother, wife ! 

Rich is that man, if he were only wise, 

Who dwells amid the love which kindly eyes 

Rain on him day by day! This, this is bliss ; 

A wealth, which gold or silver never buys ; 

Count thyself happy, if thy lot be this, 

Nor deem thy humble roof, or homely fare, amiss ! 


And so these eight volumes are off our 
mind. But there are, we repeat, exactly 
200,000 persons in the Britigh Islands at 
present writing verse, better or worse, and 
meditating volumes of it. Publishers, be- 
ware ! 








MOOR’S VISIT TO RUSSIA. 


A Visit to Russia in the Autumn of 1862. By 
Henry Moor. (Chapman and Hall.) 

HIS ‘‘ record of a hasty tour in Russia” 
appeared originally in Bentley's Mis- 
cellany, and is now reproduced in a separate 
form. It will, without doubt, find many 
readers, inasmuch as the events happening 
in Poland direct a large share of public 
attention to the tyrannical oppressors of that 
unhappy country. Mr. Moor writes in a 
light and somewhat flippant style at times; 
but he has contrived to produce what is, on 
the whole, a very readable little volume. 
For ourselves, we must confess to have 
been considerably disappointed. The author 
tells us, in the outset, that he went to 
Russia in consequence of an _ invitation 
to a friend’s country-house; and we were 
in hopes, therefore, that his intention was to 
tell us what he. saw and heard during that 
visit. He does this certainly to some extent ; 
but has unfortunately left this novel and 
comparatively little-known path for the old 
beaten track pursued by the tourist in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. Every one has 
heard of the magnificent edifices of St. 
Petersburg—the Izaak’s Church, the Winter 
Palace, the Hermitage, &c., &c.; and every 
traveller, from Jonas Hanway downwards, 
has made a point of describing the great bell 
of Moscow. There is, on the contrary, but 
little knowledge in England of Russian coun- 
try-life, either in the mansions of the pro- 
prietors or the huts of the peasants ; and we 
regret very much that Mr. Moor has not 
availed himself of such a good opportunity of 
enlightening his countrymen on these points. 
The friend to whom our author was paying a 
visit possessed an estate of 22,000 acres, witha 
population of 2400, housed in sixteen villages; 
and he took his guests to one or two of them. 


The houses were all built of wood; and fires 
are yery common, 


Some of the houses had 








a bucket painted upon them, others a ladder, 
others an axe, and so on; and the occupiers 
of the houses were bound to provide the 
implement represented outside in case of an 
outbreak of fire. Mr. Moor describes a féte 
which his hostess gave to the peasantry on 
the estate. We have all of us seen a decla- 
ration of love expressed in a ballet on the 
stage; but here was an actual betrothal, 
managed very much in the same fashion, in 
real life :— 

After the circle-dance had gone on for some 
time, another smaller one within it was formed, 
consisting of about fourteen men and women, all 
supposed to be related one to the other. After a 
few preliminaries, one of the men advanced, lead- 
ing out one of the women. After going through 
several ceremonious steps and figures, he presented 
her with a handkerchief, kissed her three times, 
and returned her to her place. This woman was 
the mother of one of the younger ones in the 
circle ; and, as she had received the handkerchief, 
and had not objected ostensibly to the kisses, the 
man was emboldened to lead out the daughter. The 
couple then went through many steps and captiva- 
ting figures, now advancing and then bashfully 
retiring. At last the man dropped the fatal hand- 
kerchief which was to decide his lot; and, of course, 
the girl, like most other girls in all parts of the 
world, picked it up quickly, and presented it to her 
future caro sposo—whereupon the kissing, that 
pleasant heart’s language of all countries, was very 
liberally, and this time more ardently, adminis- 
tered to the young lady, who, I must say, received 
and returned it in a very generous spirit, notwith- 
standing the publicity of the locale. And so the 
betrothal of this couple was completed. 


Mr. Moor received an invitation from the 
Starosta, or superintendent of the peasants, 
to drink tea with him; and a large party 
accepted his hospitality. It was like a visit 
to a well-to-do Englishfarmer. There were, 
first, the farm-buildings, cattle, the fields, 
and the dwelling-house to be inspected; and 
then came the entertainment. The place 
of honour under the holy picture—which is 
to be found in all the rooms of every ortho- 
dox Russian house—was assigned to the mis- 
tress of the estate, who was one of the party. 
Our author got on very well with the tea, 
the cucumbers, the honey, and the bread- 
and-butter ; but he found a wine-glass of neat 
whisky, in which he had to pledge the Sta- 
rosta, rather trying at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. A similar entertainment was given 
by the major-domo of the house on the occa- 
sion of his name-day; at which the ladies 
were again guests, and the major-domo him- 
self took the head of the table, while his 
children waited upon him and his visitors. 
This was a rather more ambitious repast, 
being furnished with preserved fruits and 
Crimean wine. Mr. Moor beheld one novelty 
in peasant-life—an open-air meeting, in which 
the governor of the province harangued the 
assembled multitude upon the benefits of the 
Emperor’s emancipation-decree, reminded 
them of their duties in their new position, 
exhorted them to have their children taught 
to read and write, and bade them respect the 
rights of others as they would have their own 
rights respected. It is something new for 
Russian peasants to be talked to in this 
strain; but they listened attentively, and 
every now and then gave tokens of assent; 
and, at the conclusion of the governor's 
speech, pressed eagerly forward, and asked 
him several questions with regard to the 
relationship between the proprietors and 
themselves. Mr. Moor was very fayour- 
ably impressed by the Russian peasants, 
and describes them as being prosperous 
and happy. But he saw them under very 
advantageous circumstances—upon the 
estate of a proprietor who had devoted 
his whole energies to their improvement, 
and who was a warm supporter of the 
emancipation scheme. It will doubtless 
astonish English people who read the ac- 
counts of Russian barbarity in Poland to 
hear of the ‘‘ quiet, gentle manners, and 
innate breeding ’’ of Russian peasants ; 
but this is a true representation of their 
character, nevertheless, when they are left 
to themselves. It is the education and course 
of training they go through after they join 
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the army that makes the Russian soldier the 
barbarian he too often shows himself. 

After a long stay at his friend’s house, 
Mr. Moor travelled post to Novgorod Veliki, 
where he paid a visit to the famous memorial 
of the thousandth anniversary of Russia 
erected there, but which was not at that 
time inaugurated, and consequently remained 
covered up. He proceeded thence down the 
river Volchow to Volkoffskaia, where he took 
the train to Moscow. He saw all that was to 
be seen in that splendid old city—unique in 
Europe—and its environs, but appears to 
have omitted a visit to the famous Troitza 
Monastery. He then proceeded to the cele- 
brated fair at Nijni-Novgorod; where he 
was very much struck with the vast variety 
and quantity of the merchandise brought 
thither for sale, as well as the great number 
of persons of all nations under the sun who 
assemble there to buy and sell. This fair 
lasts two monthsfrom the end of June; and 
during its continuance the population of 
Nijni increases from 24,000 to 400,000. Last 
year’s fair was the largest ever known, and 
the value of the goods brought there for sale 
was not far short of 9,000,000 sterling. After 
a few days’ stay at Nijni our author travelled 
to St. Petersburg, without stopping, by rail ; 
and, having thoroughly lionized that city, he 
returned home by way of Berlin. He was 
very much pleased with railway travelling in 
Russia; but he considers thedroschky to be the 
most disagreeable carriage ever invented, and 
he informs us that he found his wife’s crino- 
line—he is very fond of discursive disserta- 
tions upon ladies’ dress—very much in the 
way in these vehicles. He was delighted 
with the hospitality he met with every- 
where; and, being penetrated with admiration 
for the Russian Limperor and the Russian 
people generally, he is somewhat inclined to 
regard the Polish question from a Russian 
point of view. 

To any one who wishes to gain some slight 
knowledge of the serf-emancipation question, 
without the particulars of names, dates, &c., 
we recommend Mr. Moor’s third chapter as 
being in the main accurate and trustworthy. 
The volume is illustrated with very pretty 
and faithful delineations of Russian costumes. 








TWO MORE OF THOSE NOVELS. 


Snowed Up. In Three Volumes. By Mrs. Oc- 
tavius Freire Owen, author of “ Raised to the 


Peerage,” “Heroines of History,” “ Heroines 
of Domestic Life,” “Spirit of the Holly,” c., 
&e., &e. (Newby.) 


Taken upon Trust. By the author of “ Recom- 
mended to Mercy.” In'Three Volumes. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 

‘« T ADIES first,” as the elegant Arabella 

Tomkins said, when with her taper 
fingers she picked the best baked bit of plum- 
pludding out of her young brother’s plate 
and inserted it between her own lovely lips. 

‘‘Snowed Up” shall therefore have the 

tye an over its yoke-fellow, which may 
e by a man; and we will endeavour to find 

out its claims to public regard, as befits 
admirers of the fair sex in general, and fol- 
lowers of Miss Austen, Charlotte Bronté, 
and Mrs. Gaskell in particular. The first 
qualification of an English novel-writer is, 
perhaps, that his or her book should be 
written in grammatical English; and all 
male authors will confess that the debt we 
owe to many women-writers for the purity 
and correctness of their style cannot well be 
over-estimated. Does, then, Mrs. Owen keep 
up their reputation? Let the following 
sentences, out of scores as bad, answer :— 

It is needless to say that our proceedings upon 
this advice caused considerable merriment, nor 
that they were not very fair (i. 70.) 

The first in the field on hunting days, and at 
most other times, with his gun on his shoulder, 
and followed by a couple of splendid pointers, 
beating up for game on his own carefully preserved 
land, no one had any idea of the good and clear 
sense which the hour or two after dinner occasion- 
ally elicited (ii. 25). 

A lively fancy is an excellent thing in 
woman ; and this ‘‘ no one,” who is not only 
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first in the field after the hounds, but first 
before his pointers‘after the birds, and has no 
idea of the good and clear sense elicited by an 
hour or two, may be classed among the bril- 
liant conceptions of medern fiction. As 
another example of imaginative and reflec- 
tive power, the begianing of one of the tales 
in the first volume may be quoted :— 


** Apartments to Let.” 

Never do I see this announcement exposed in a 
window without thinking of the words of a dear 
old lady, who patronized extensively my child- 
hood, and always termed these little printed cards 
and papers “signals of distress.’ The feeling 
which dictated the remark will find an echo in the 
mind which ever casually inquires into half the 
causes leading to this simple proffer of equivocal 
hospitality (p. 195). 

The truth is that this book has no sufficient 
merit to justify its publication, and has suffi- 
cient demerit to justify itscondemnation. It 
is a collection of stories of different degrees of 
vapidness in different styles; attempts at 
humour, pathos, fine writing, &c., connected 
together by the old device of snowing-up a 
company of people (in a nunnery in this 
instance), and making them talk in a stilted, 
clumsy way between the intervals of the 
stories told by each in turn. The best excuse 
that can be made for the appearance of the 
book is given in a few lines of it :— 

Supper was now concluded. We had dawdled 
over it to the utmost limits of our attendants’ 
patience, and felt very sanguinary notions towards 
time. How was it to be killed ? 


Our advice to the reader is—even if you do 
want to kill time, go on feeling your san- 
guinary notions, and do not cool them by 
dipping into ‘‘ Snowed up.” 

We turn to “Taken upon Trust,” and 
find its author—authoress, though, it must 
be—wondering in a preface whether her 
book is to be called a Sensation Novel, and 
describing herself, after some adverse re- 
views, in the following metaphor, which she 
acknowledges to be ‘‘ rather foolish.” 

There are certain busy spirits floating on the 
light waves of literature—little harmless “ divers,” 
who rise and fall with its undulations; and on 
them, from time to time, the awfully great guns 
of the profession turn their tremendous weapons 
ruthlessly. But restless, quick, and eager—too 
small a mark, may be, for such a weighty piece 
of ordnance—the humble atoms of the working 
world sink down for one short moment beneath 
the shock, and then rise once more to the sur- 
face, unharmed, and ready for their toil again. 


Now, as to the title Sensation Novel, we 
conceive that it may be justly applied to 
‘*Taken upon Trust,” inasmuch as the plot 
turns on adeceived girl being accused (though 
unjustly) of poisoning her betrayer, the hus- 
band of her friend. Such facts cause sensa- 
tions (we need not say of what kind) in a 
reader's mind, and would, therefore, justify 
the bestowal of the coveted title on the book, 
even if a question were raised about it; but 
no one who has read the novel could possibly 
raise the question—for the matter is con- 
clusively settled by one scene, in which Lord 
Clanboyne, in a life-and-death struggle with 
the Jew, Clavering, will not take his oppo- 
nent’s life, but knocks him into confirmed 
invalidhood and paralysis with a brass candle- 
stick. Having performed this feat, his lord- 
ship takes out his card-case, and says to ‘‘the 
dirty-looking female Cerberus,” “in a night- 
cap-of large dimensions and a long flannel 
dressing-gown ”’:— 

“Tam Lord Clanboyne. There is my address; 
and now open the door and let me out, for I am 
sick of horrors, and cannot draw my breath in this 
detested place, where crime seems floating in the 
air, and death is blowing in my nostrils.” 


Still, there is no positive harm in the book 
beyondits occasional silliness, and its dabblin g 
in sensation incidents, poisonings, inquests, 
death-beds, criminal and prostitute life, &c. 
Thewriter takes no unhealthy delights in these 
things; but seems to consider their introduc- 
tion necessary to make her story interesting. 
If she would try a quieter “line,” there are 
touches of pathos and of humour in her 


present production that lead us to think she 
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would succeed (after three or four years’ 
waiting) in sucha new attempt. The reproach 
of the neglected heir-presumptive to the 
earldom to his mother is not bad:— 

She’s taken up with parsons lately, and brings 
home tracts, and speaks about the devil, and uses 
wicked words. Mother, you'll come to grief, and 
bring my auburn ‘airs in sorrow to the grave. 


We cannot recommend the story to the 
most anxious inquirer after something new ; 
and we earnestly wish that novel-readers 
would imitate lovers of poetry, reading only 
first-rate books, and these over and over 
again, and so cut off the demand for, and 
preventing the supply of, the needless trash 
that every season, nay every week, is brought 
into the market. 





GUDRUN: A SCANDINAVIAN STORY. 
Gudrun: a Story of the North Sea, from the 
Medieval German. By Emma Letherbrow. 

(Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas). 

HE whirligig of time will bring round its 

revenges, harsh or kindly as the case 
may be. With the skins of flayed Danes 
still sticking on our church-doors, and the 
harrows of a thousand Danish warriors on 
moor and down, we are welcoming a Danish 
Princess, one day to rule over us, and seizing 
eagerly on every addition to our knowledge 
of our old half-fathers, half-foes. From 
Iceland, Norway, Normandy, and from far 
away by the old Donau bank, come echoes of 
Scandinavian song; and, whether it be the 
fierce tragedy of the Niebelungen Not, the 
tender truthfulness of Njala Saga, or the 
later and softer Gudrun Lied, we welcome 
them gladly, for we feel that their heroes 
were bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh; 
and know, as we feel our faces flush at the 
wild old trumpet tones, that there is still 
some true Scandinavian blood speeding 
through our veins. 

The last contribution to our collection of 
translated Scandinavian literature is by no 
means the least interesting or important. 
Though far inferior to the great Niebelungen 
Kpic in sustained energy or tragic interest, 
the Gudrun Lied ranks high as a dramatic 
poem, and is full of those firm, simple 
touches with which the old masters sketched 
their characters sharply and distinctly as if 
traced with a flint arrow-head. In its present 
form the Gudrun Saga belongs to that transition 
time when the new light of Christianity had 
just begun to pierce through the dim fogs of 
Scandinavian mythology. Some of its cha- 
racters, however, date from a far older time. 
Possibly, if we took trouble enough, more 
than one might be traced back from the his- 
torical personage to the mythical hero, from 
the hero to the god, and from the god to 
those more prominent manifestations of the 
powers of nature which first struck the 
child’s eyes of the new race—sun, moon, 
stars, spring with its buds and blossoms, and 
winter with its fogs and ice. But supposing 
this trouble taken, the reward, after all, is 
but a poor one—a mere stripping off of the 
humanity with which generation after gene- 
ration has clothed the bare unsympathizing 
natural phenomenon ; a harsh destruction of 
all human interest. Better to take the old 
myths as we find them, and enjoy the 
additional charm bestowed upon them by 
the admixture of the characters of real his- 
tory with the misty Scandinavian heroes. 
Is not the interest of the Niebelungen Not 
marvellously heightened by the introduc- 
tion of. the words and deeds of real men like 
Attila and Dietrich of Bern, the great Theo- 
doric of Verona, King of the Ostgoths ? 

There can, however, be no disenchantment 
in tracing Gudrun herself a little farther 
back into ‘‘ the heroic father-ages.”’ On the 
contrary, a little of the old misty vapour of 
tradition will heighten her charms. More- 
over, it is worth the while, as showing how 
these old heroes and heroines appear over and 
over again, clearly connected, but differing 
widely, as if the poet could only reclothe an 
old, not entirely create a new, set of cha- 
racters, 
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The two great roots (amongst some twenty) 
of the Niebelungen Not are the Vélsunger 
Saga and the Vilkina Saga. ‘The first con- 
tains the story of the Wishsinaees treasure ; 
and in it we find Gudrun mentioned as the 
sister of the three kings ‘‘ who dwelt beside 
the Rhine,” Gunnar (Gunther, from whom 
come the Clan-Gunn of Sutherland), Hogni 
(Hagen), and Gudorm. Their mother is 
Grimhilde; and, like Queen Ute of the 
Niebelungen Lied, she is answerable for 
much of the misery which falls upon her 
house. By means of a magic draught, she 
makes Sigurd forget Brunhilda and marry 
Gudrun. By another magic potion, Gudrun 
is reconciled with the murderers of Sigurd, 
and induced to marry Atle—the Etle of the 
Niebelungen Lied, and doubtless the Hun 
Attila. Attila invites her relatives to the 
court, with the intention of plundering them. 
tudrun, unlike Kriemhild, joins with her 
brothers and fights amongst their men. 
Overwhelmed by numbers, all the Burgun- 
dians are slain but Gunnar and Hogni. 
When Attila demands from Gunnar the secret 
of the Niebelungen treasure, he refuses to 
reveal it until they have brought him the 
heart of his brother Hogni. It is done; and 
Gunnar answers like the Niebelungen 
Hagen :— 

The secret knoweth no one, but I and God 

alone ; 

And to thee, thou evil woman, shall it never 

now be known! 


Gunnar is thrown into the serpent-tower, 
where a viper gnaws its way into his heart 
and kills him. Gudrun avenges her brother 
by slaying her children, and making Attila 
unwittingly eat their roasted hearts and drink 
their blood. And, lastly, she induces Niflung, 
the son of Hogni, to murder him. 

The Gudrun of the Gudrun Saga is a 
very different creation from the terrible 
Gudrun of the Volsunger Saga, and the 
prevailing tone of the poem is wonderfully 
softened and subdued. New and old ideas 
are still struggling together—the nobleness 
of revenge and the nobleness of forgiveness 
—but the new have gained the ascendancy. 
The older men, like Grizzley Wal of Sturm- 
land, still hold to the old pagan virtue of 
revenge—persistent, patient, long-waiting 
revenge ; but among the women and the 
younger men a new light seems to be dawn- 
ing, the nobler revenge of forgiveness. Gud- 
run is here a true-hearted true-loving woman, 
full of kindness and generosity, though not 
without some fiery sparks of spirit. Even 
the old she-wolf Gerlinta has so intense a 
love for her son that, rather than he should 
be slain in battle, she entreats him to stay 
within the walls of his burg, whilst she and 
her maids cast stones and molten lead on the 
heads of the invaders: unlike the old mothers 
of the Vikingr, who would rather have 
seen their sons borne home in the hollow 
of their smelds than skulking behind 
stone bucklers. All is softened; the kindly 
woman’s heart buds out under the warm rain 
of the new faith, and the men have felt their 
influence. Even Hagen, the fierce, brutal, 
insolent assassin Hagen, is comparatively a 
civilized being ; rules well and wisely in Ice- 
land—better, it would seem, than any one 
has done since; and, when he is vanquished, 
takes it like a man, and forgives his con- 
queror. Whatadifferent hero, also,is Horand— 
the sweet singer who sits in his lonely burg, 
‘‘ where he abode a lonely man, for he loved 
not the hunt nor the feast, but loved to look 
on the stars whilst his knights sat drinking 
in the hall ’—from Volker, the cold-hearted, 
brawling semi-savage, who has nothing to 
recommend him but his canine fidelity and 
courage. The old Berserker spirit had died 
out—the old man-slaying savage who gnawed 
his shield in his rage till the blood came— 


For the lip of the Berserker bleedeth 
As he biteth the edge of his shield— 


was gone, only to be revived again by some 
unbearable horror, like the treatment of our 
women in the Indian mutiny. 

Miss Letherbrow has done her work loy- 
ingly and faithfully, and her translation will 
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take worthy place beside the ‘‘ Story of the 
Burnt Njal.” Written in pure and simple 


English, it preserves just enough of the old 

ic swing to give it life and vigour; and 
the delicate touches of character and humour 
are preserved with the —s care. The 
interest never flags from beginning to end ; 
and that interest is so real and human that 
the story cannot fail to be popular, even with 
those who merely read it as a novel, and 
without regard to its valuable pictures of life 
and manners in the olden time. 


= ~— 


CONINGTON’S EDITION OF VIRGIL. 


Bibliotheca Classica. P. Vergili Maronis Opera. 
With a Commentary by John Conington, M.A. 
Vol. II. (Whittaker & Co., and George Bell). 


(eoeaten a his position, Professor 
Conington does not make great pre- 
tensions. From the Oxford Professor of 
Latin we might reasonably expect original 
contributions to the philology of the lan- 
age. Or, if every professor cannot be a 
ueover, would it be exorbitant to expect 
that he should at least make himself master 
of the discoveries of other men, and not re- 
main behind the philology of the age? Yet 
Professor Conington, without in any way 
undervaluing what has been done by Lach- 
mann, Ritsch, and others, confesses that till 
lately he knew nothing of it, and that even 
now he does not know much. ‘The first 
volume of his ‘‘ Virgil” was reviewed by 
Mr. Munro; who pointed out that the Pro- 
fessor had, to all appearance, not even read 
the test recent work in Latin philology,» 
Lachman’s ‘‘ Lucretius.” Upon this the 
Professor behaved very sensibly. He did 
not attempt to deny his ignorance; and, 
indeed, it is no disgrace to any man to know 
less Latin than Mr. Munro. He says ‘Mr. 
Munro is unquestionably right in insisting on 
the necessity of being awake to the enormous 
advances that have been made during the 
last twenty or thirty years in so man 
branches of Latin criticism and grammar.” 
There cannot be a doubt of it; and so, as we 
say, the Professor behaved very sensibly in 
placing himself, as he tells us he did, in the 
position of a pupil to Mr. Munro, until he 
should find out the extent of his ignorance. 
After a few lessons he came to the conclu- 
sion that the matter was beyond his reach, 
and that the wisest course for him—led, as 
he is, by his tastes, ‘‘to the careful study of 
a very few classical authors rather than to 
the diffusive reading of a large number— 
would be to return to his orginal unpre- 
tending method, and to the Latin of thirty 
years ago.” 

Too httle pretension is a much better thing 
than too much; and for his immediate pur- 
pose the Professor’s determination was judi- 
cious, if it may seem a little derogatory to the 
dignity of the high office he holds. As there 
are, perhaps, few at Oxford who confine them- 
self more rigidly to classical scholarship than 
Professor Conington, it is surely a pity that 
his scholarship should be behind the age. On 
the other hand, a reform in a thing so time- 
honoured and so completely an English insti- 
tution as the Latin grammar should be 
eautiously and gradually accomplished ; and, 
as the Professor says, he may venture further 
when the country shall have recovered from 
the shock of his title—‘‘ P. Vergili Maronis 
Opera.” Besides, he is really not so far behind 
as in the excess of his candour he leads us 
to suppose. It has, indeed, been known for 
some years that we should write ‘‘ coelum”’ in- 
stead of celum, and scena rather than scena ; 
yet the people who are surprised by the word 
*Vergili” will be just as much astonished by 
these two changes—or, perhaps, more, as the 
latter seems refuted by the palpable etymo- 
logy, and the other by a probable one. All 
novelties of this class Professor Conington 
admits; and, indeed, the backwardness he 
acknowledges seems to amount to this, that 
he has made no independent researches, but 
contented himself with the opinion of others 
on all similar questions. As we have men- 
tioned the word celum, we may notice in 
passing that the Professor has not quite 











accurately observed its usage. On Ain. 
B. III., 188, a plague is mentioned, which 
came on, says the poet, ‘‘corrupto cli tractu.” 
The Professor, in his translation, has ‘‘ from’ 
the whole tainted expanse of the sky.” He 
has not observed that cea/um is used con- 
stantly for ‘‘ atmosphere,” without any special 
reference to the distant part of it, which we 
call sky. This appears not only from the 
‘* Calum non animum mutant,” &c., but 
more clearly still from Cic., pro Rose. Am., 
xxvi.—‘' Ita vivunt, dum possunt, ut ducere 
animam de ceelo non queant.”’ 

This volume contains the first half of the 
‘* neid.” It appears to have been the Pro- 
fessor’s object to produce a commentary 
which, without claiming originality, or pro- 
fessing to add anything material to our know- 
ledge of Virgil, shall yet be more than a mere 
schoolbook. He seems to write for students 
at college, or perhaps still more for that large 
class of cultivated men who, without pushing 
much further their school-studies, retain a 
kindness for Virgil and Horace, and willingly 
read whatever appears in English about them. 
It is for this class especially that the Intro- 
ductory Essay on the ‘‘ Zneid” seems written ; 
and we think it exceedingly good and in- 
teresting. It treats of the poem esthetically, 
and considers its character and rank as a 
work of art. Whatever be the merits of our 
classical education, one thing is certain—that 
the amount of power of real appreciation of 
knowledge of ancient literature it leave’ is, 
in most cases, very small. The beauty of 
words and phrases, the felicity of single lines, 
it does make men perceive; but the true «#s- 
thetic appreciation of Homer and Virgil is a 
thing quite as rare among good scholars as 
among the vulgar. We are, therefore, glad to 
see Professor Conington recognising the im- 
portance of this, and detaining his readers by 
a careful discussion of the poem as a whole, 
and the poet’ as a constructive artist, before 
he plunges into verbal criticism. 

n this Essay, Virgil’s relations to Homer, 
the Attic drama, and Apollonius are defined. 
His controversy with Homer, his advocacy of 
the Trojans against the Greeks, is well and 
clearly shown. We would add that his prin- 
cipal charge against the Greeks—that of 
treachery and fraud—seems suggested to 
Virgil by the Greeks of his own day. We 
trace in the ‘‘ Mneid,” in a softened form, 
that blunt Italian contempt for Grecian 
suppleness and versatility which puts such 
fire into Juvenal’s Third Satire. Among 
Virgil’s models the Professor does not reckon 
that Pisander from whom Macrobius tells 
that the description of the sack of Troy was 
taken almost word for word ; and, in the pre- 
face to the second ‘‘ Aineid,”’ he alludes to the 
story with some contempt. He may beright ; 
but, besides Heyne’s ‘‘ Excursus,”’ he should 
have read Welcker’s discussion of the ques- 
tion in his ‘‘ Epic Cycle.” The comparison 
between Virgil and Apollonius is the Pro- 
fessor’s masterpiece. It is admirably just, 
and admirably written. When he remarks 
how irrelevant the incidents introduced by 
Apollonius into his account of the Argo- 
nautic voyage are to the main subject of the 
poem, he touches a very important point. 
A wandering is a difficult subject for a poet ; 
it is easy enough to make it eventful end 
romantic, but difficult so to choose the inci- 
dents as constantly to remind the reader 
of the main argument and preserve the unity 
of the narrative. In Apollonius, says the 
Professor, no such selection is attempted— 
‘the yoyage was part of his poem; it had to 
be made an eventful one, and incidents are pro- 
duced accordingly.” On the contrary, he re- 
marks, ‘‘in thenarratives of the ‘Odyssey’ and 
‘ Mneid’ everything bears on the fortunes of 
Ulysses and his crew, or on those of Auneas, 
regarded as the future founder of the Trojan 
(Roman ?) nation. The voyages are suffi- 
ciently diversified; but the object of every 
event is to illustrate the action of the con- 
tending powers whose strife keeps the prince 
of Ithaca from his home, the chief of Troy 
from his destined kingdom.” This is very 
true; but there is more. We do not now 
speak of the ‘“‘ Odyssey ;” but it is worth re- 
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marking that in the ‘“‘ Aineid,” the subject of 
which is the settlement of a new town, pains 
are taken that the founder at every point of 
his wandering shall meet with new settlements, 
new foundations, similar to that which he 
himself contemplates. The leading charac- 
ters of this half of the poem are founders of 
cities—Dido, Acestes, Helenus; and at the 
end of the wandering we have Evander. 
Most happily is the whole episode of Dido 
brought into harmony with the rest of the 

em by the reflection of Aineas at the 

eginning— 

O fortunati! quorum jam menia surgunt ; 

and that of Dido at the close— 


Urbem preeclaram statim ; mea meenia vidi ; 


as also theepisode of Helenus and Andromache 
by the pathetic ‘‘ Vobis parta quies !” and the 
episode of the games, which otherwise might 
have seemed a digression, by the despondency 
of the matrons, weary of action and motion, 
and the foundation of the city of Segesta. 

Professor Conington differs, as we have 
said, from previous commentators inregarding 
the ‘‘ Aineid” moreas awhole. Yet there is 
one most important aspect of the poem which 
he wholly disregards; and his neglect of it 
curiously illustrates the limited and circum- 
scribed character of his learning. As he 
avows himself not to be in the largest sense 
of the word a philologer, so he takes no pains 
to conceal his indifference to historical and 
mythological science. Wet he himself says 
‘* Virgil 1s confessedly one of the most learned 
of poets; and a commentator who would do 
him justice ought to be still more learned.” 
He has certainly not attained his own ideal. 
Historical questions he settles by a hasty 
reference to Smith’s Dictionary. Generally, 
we may say that, in its relation to previous 
poems, he knows the ‘‘ Aineid”’ well—but, in 
its relation to ancient ethnology and mytho- 
logy, certainly not. A complete edition of 
the ‘‘ Aineid’’ would contain a history of the 
myth of the migration of ASneas—ethnolo- 
gically the most remarkable of all myths, 
and which was current in Greece, it would 
seem, as early as Stexichorus. It would con- 
tain some notice, at least, of that connexion 
between the religions of Italy and the north- 
west of Asia Minor of which the ‘‘ Auineid” 
is so curious a proof; of the culius of the 
Sibyl (the wait of subterraneous mur- 
murs), which was common to both countries ; 
of Ascanius as an object of adoration in 
Phrygia; of a hundred other similar matters 
which have been treated with exhaustive 
learning by Klausen in ‘‘ A‘neas und die 
Penaten,” a book of which the Professor 
seems never to have heard. It is to be 
hoped, at least, that he will consult Klausen’s 
curious chapter on the Penates before he 
comments on the eating of the tables in the 
seventh book. 

We have spoken of the Professor’s learning 
as of limited range. An edition of Virgil in 
three volumes might certainly have been 
more exhaustive. But, within that limited 
range, we find the Professor sound, accurate, 
and judicious. If we have not found any- 
thing original, we must remember on what 
writer he is commenting —on that writer, 
who, by « strange freak of the would-be 
infallible critic, Posterity, has in the last 
1800 years been probably more studied than 
any other. But the text is, on the whole, 
most satisfactorily elucidated, though we 
have remarked cases where a necessary 
explanation is omitted. For example, on 
the two Gates of Sleep the Professor, though 
he has a long note on the passage, forgets to 
tell us why true dreams come through a gate 
of horn, and false ones through a gate of 
ivory. The passage in the ‘‘ Odyssey” (xix. 
562) shows that it is a pun on éAépas, ivory, 
and eAepalpoua:, to deceive ; and on népas, horn, 
and npalyw, to perform. On another passage in 
the same book we do not, indeed, complain of 
the Editor, for he has merely adopted the 
received translation ; but we must plead for 
another. At the entrance of Orcus, Virgil 
assembles a number of monstrous shapes— 
Mourning, Remorseful Pangs, Diseases, Old 
Age, Fear, Hunger, the Bad Counsellor, 
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Squalid Indigence, Death, and Labour. Then 
follow, according to the common interpreta- 
tion, Sleep, twin brother of Death, Evil Plea- 
sures, War and Discord. Surely it is rather 
startling to find sleep in the middle of a long 
list of evils. That it is superficially like 


death does not make it a bad thing; and that | 
| might well be treated from 


Homer has classed the two together in the 
death of Sarpedon does not justify Virgil, for 
it is done not to make sleep seem a bad 
thing, but deatha good one. Virgil’s imita- 
tations are, it is true, sometimes servile—but 
they are generally masterly. Do the words, 
then, oblige us to this translation? On the 
contrary, they will hardly bear it. The 
word sopor means lethargy, not sleep. So 
Lucretius— 

Interdumque gravi lethargo fertur in altum, 
JEternumque soporem oculis nutuque cadenti ; 
and Pliny, as quoted in the dictionaries, 
sharply contrasts it with ‘‘ somnus—hujus 
semine somnum allici, sed modum servandum 
ne sopor fiat.” It might certainly be used for 
sleep by a poet in cases where the context 
explained it ; but perhaps not where the con- 
text does not—and surely not where the 
context makes it inexplicable. We would 
explain the passage, Trance, or, perhaps, 
Apoplexy, that can scarcely be distinguished 

from death. 8. 





PHILLIPPS’S JURISPRUDENCE. 
Jurisprudence. By C.8.M.Phillipps. (Murray.) 


R. AUSTEN found it difficult during his 
lifetime to sell one edition of the greatest 
work on jurisprudence which has been pro- 
duced during the last thirty years. The tide 
of fashion has turned; and Mr. Phillipps is 
likely to find a large circulation for an essay 
which cannot honestly be said to deserve high 
commendation. He, at any rate, anticipates 
popularity, and iS firmly convinced ‘‘ that 
the study of jurisprudence may be made 
one of the most delightful to which the 
human mind can apply itself.” Experience, 
he argues, proves his hopes not to be chi- 
merical, ‘‘for every doubtful question of 
right is found to excite the keenest interest 
in every society of educated men. Was 
Scott justified in denying the authorship of 
‘Waverley *’ Was Phillipps justified in de- 
fending Courvoisier ? Was Garibaldi justified 
in his descent upon Italy? These questions 
have everywhere been standing subjects of 
discussion.’ These sentences reveal the aim 
with which Mr. Phillipps writes, and give a 
foretaste of the faults which mar his whole 
erformance. ‘To attempt to make what 
is meant for a scientific treatise ‘‘ popu- 
lar,” is to commit a fundamental mistake. 
Even intelligent children dread the volumes 
in which learning is made easy ; and ordinary 
readers, if they read law at all, prefer the dry 
clear statements of a writer like Mr. Austen 
‘to the wearisome vagueness and flippancy 
which characterize the works of teachers 
* who take great pains to write down to the 
"ag capacity. But, even if Mr. Phillipps 
e right in his attempt to make law popular, 
he is certainly not happy in the arguments 
by which he shows that his endeavour is 
likely to be successful. Men of all classes 
talked about the authorship of ‘‘ Waverley ”’ 
or the acts of Garibaldi, because men of every 
kind delight in gossip. To infer from this 
that they are certain to take an interest in 
dry legal problems is as absurd as to conceive 
that, because maids of all work read with 
avidity the details of an execution, the same 
ladies would delight in studying arguments 
on the abstract propriety of capital punish- 
ment. Happily, Mr. Phillipps has not been 
altogether true to his own theory ; and, as he 
has fortunately written many pages which 
will never, we hasten to assure hd be con- 
sidered light reading, he has discussed some 
questions and expressed some opinions which 
have real interest and deserve examination. 
Jurisprudence means with him ‘the classi- 
fication of the principles of law; and he 
believes. that they may be arranged in accord- 
ance with the rules of ‘‘ natural justice.” Any 
student moderately versed in the controversies 
of legal science will, from the moment he 





learns that Mr. Phillipps believes ‘‘in the 
existence and the utility of that moral prin- 
ciple which is commonly termed natural 
justice,” anticipate the discussions into which 
Mr. Phillipps enters, and what is the side he 
takes in the everlasting dispute between 
Utilitarians and their opponents. His essay 
rarious other 
points of view ; but in no aspect is it more 
curious than as an attempt, though not con- 
sistently carried out, to arrange the prin- 
ciples of law on another basis than on the 
principle of utility. When Mr. Austen 
wished to establish that the principle of 
general expediency was the true standard to 
which jurisprudence ought to conform, he did 
not think it too much to devote a consider- 
able portion of his only complete work to 
establish his thesis. Mr. Phillipps appears 
to fancy that two or three pages are sufficient 
to dispose of views held by the greatest 
masters of legal science. The Utilitarian 
theory affords, he asserts, ‘‘no rule for doing 
justice between individuals where there is 
no society which has any concern in the 
matter.”’ This assertion might itself be dis- 
puted; but, though important as regards the 
question whether utility ought to be the 
ruling principle of ethics, itis totally irrelevant 
as regards its use as a standard for juris- 
prudence, since law only exists where society 
has existence; and Mr. Phillipps, when 
he concedes that the Utilitarian principle 
‘‘ goes far enough for all purposes of civi- 
lized legislation,” appears to grant all that 
it is of consequence for jurists to claim. 
He, however, further maintains that the 
Utilitarian hypothesis fails in this, that 
it ‘*supplies” no rule by which the mu- 
tual rights of independent states can be 
satisfactorily determined. This assertion 
appears to us‘not only not true, but the very 
reverse of truth. There are considerable 
difficulties in applying the canons of Utilita- 
rianism to questions of individual duty. 
International relations can be decided by no 
other test than the standard set up by 
Jentham. The limits to the mght of one 
nation to intervene in the affairs of another, 
the claims of neutrals, or the privileges of 
belligerents, in so far as they are regulated 
at all by international law, are tested by the 
principle of general utility ; and no extension 
of the laws which govern the mutual rela- 
tions of nations will ever be made except 
with a view to the real or supposed advantage 
of mankind. Mr. Phillipps, having attacked— 
and, as he deems, disposed of—the theories of 
avowed Utilitarians, next assaults a school 
which gives great indirect aid to Utilitarian 
theorists, and which opposes with immense 
success all the speculations which assume 
the existence of natural law. Historical 
lawyers, such as Mr. Maine, do not concern 
themselves directly with the questions at 
issue between Mr. Phillipps and the disciples 
of Bentham ; but, pursuing their own course 
and their own investigations, they prove that 
the so-called state of nature is a philosophical 
fiction—that moral and legal notions, which 
now appear to have the fixity and certainty 
of innate ideas, grew up by slow degrees, and 
are the fruit of a long course of gradual 
civilization and progress; and that so-called 
natural law is of a much later growth than 
the conventional usages by which it is theo- 
retically supposed to have been corrupted. 
Mr. Phillipps admits withal the actual facts 
brought forward by enquirers into the his- 
tory of law; but he opposes the inferences 
which they draw from the data they have 
discovered. His first plea is, in effect, that 
archaic law is no fair test of ancient 
morality—that Lycurgus, for instance, fully 
felt the vices of the Spartan polity, but was 
forced by circumstances to erect a constitu- 
tion repugnant to his moral feelings. It 
takes but slight study to shew that this plea 
is futile. A nation’s law is, though not a 


| certain, yet the fairest test of a nation’s moral 
Laws, it is true, often long survive | 


feelings. 
the existence of the sentiments by which 
they were originally sanctioned; but that 
custom and sentiment at one time agreed 


will hardly be disputed by any historical 
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enquirer. The fictions, indeed, by which 
harsh laws have gradually been modified 
shew, as Mr. Phillipps himself points out, 
the strong hold which law and custom had 
in early times on the moral feelings of the 
people they ruled. His next argument is 
even more unsound. He maintains, if we 
understand him rightly, that the moral feel- 
ings of men do not, as a matter of fact, differ— 
that,thoughsomemenand nations have held the 
assassination of tyrants to be a virtue, whilst 
modern sentiment inclines to hold it a crime, 
still those who applauded and those who con- 
demned agreed that assassination was gener- 
ally a crime, and disagreed only as to whether 
it might or might not be made a rightful act 
by what Mr. Phillipps terms a ‘“ moral 
miracle ;” by which he means a divine revela- 
tion that ordinary moral instinct should be 
disregarded. We shall be content ourselves 
to stake the question whether the moral feel- 
ings of different ages are not essentially dif- 
ferent, on the result of a comparison between 
the feelings of the Athenians towards Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton and the sentiments 
maintained by ordinary Englishmen towards 
Milano or Orsini. Mr. Phillipps, in fact, sur- 
renders to the historical theorists whom he 
attacks, when he explains that by a state of 
nature he means ‘‘the state in which the 
natural faculties of human beings are most 
fully developed.” Mr. Maine himself would 
not ask a greater concession ; for, if astate of 
nature be thus defined, it is a condition vary- 
ing with every step of civilization, and the law 
of nature which depends upon it is in fact 
nothing but the expression of the highest 
moral feelings within a given epoch. 

Mr. Phillipps, after assaulting the position 
of his opponents, embodies his own doctrine 
in the following formula :—‘‘ That every 
question of right which can possibly arise 
depends upon the application of the rule that 
every man is entitled to enjoy whatever 
benefits the will of Providence or the exercise 
of his natural faculties may confer upon 
him.” Readers are naturally startled by a 
proposition which, taken in its natural sense, 
proclaims that every pickpocket has a right 
to every purse hecan lay hands on. He has 
got it by the exercise of his natural faculties ; 
and, since Providence did not hinder the 
acquisition, he can plead the sanction of its 
will. It would be interesting to know how 
the author of this rule would apply it to the 
solution of actual questions of right. Un- 
happily, having propounded his canon, he at 
once throws it aside, and intimates that, for 
the sake of convenience, he shall make the 
basis of his reasoning the standard of right 
and wrong usually recognised by educated 
Englishmen. His adoption of this course 
saves him much trouble; but it also deprives 
his book of interest. Every custom which 
ordinary English feeling approves is treated 
as a law of nature; and, if by this means the 
popularity of Mr. Phillipps’s book isincreased, 
its value to the speculative lawyer is rendered 
very slight, except through the curious con- 
firmation which it affords to the doctrine that 
the law of nature means in effect that law 
which any given man or society happens to 
sanction by approval. 
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NOTICES. 


Lectures on the History of England. By Wil- 
liam Longman. Lecture Fifth, comprising the 
Reign of Edward the Second (a.p. 1307 to a.m 
1327). Delivered in an abridged form at Chorley- 
wood, at Christmas, 1862. (Longman & Co.)—ILy 
this, the fifth of his course of Lectures, Mr. Long- 
man sketches the character and the reign of the 
degenerate son of the great Edward the First; 
gives an account of the stand made against him 
by the barons and the rest of his subjects, dis- 
gusted by the conduct into which he was led by 
his favourites, Gaveston and the Despensers ; and 
follows him to his tragic end. Among the col- 
lateral subjects of interest in the reign are the per- 
secution and overthrow of the Knights Templars 
in England, and the gradual establishment of the 
independence of Scotland by Robert Bruce. To 
this subject of the triumph of Bruee Mr. Lou 
devotes some space ; and the chief illustrations of 
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the lecture, as now published, are a map of Scot- 
land in the fourteenth century, and a plan of the 
battle of Bannockburn. The five Lectures, thus 
concluded, are now published together in a hand- 
some octavo volume, under the title of Lectures on 
the History of England: By William Longman: 
Vol. I. (Lectures I.—V.), From the Earliest Times 
to the Death of Edward II.—a title from which we 
infer that in subsequent volumes Mr. Longman may 
continue his narration of English History beyond the 
point he has nowreached. In the prefacetothe volume 
he gives an account of the circumstances that led 
to his preparation of the Lectures. A Society 
for the Improvement of the Labouring Classes had 
been formed in 1855 in the small village of Chor- 
leywood, in Hertfordshire, the population of which 
is almost entirely agricultural. Taking an in- 
terest in this society, Mr. Longman delivered one 
of the course of monthly lectures which was 
arranged for it during the winter of 1857—the 
subject of the lecture being Switzerland. He was 
then requested by the incumbent of the district to 
undertake a series of lectures on the History of 
England ; and “in an easy moment,”’ he says, he 
did so—little thinking what trouble the promise 
would cost him. He mentions these circum- 
stances to account for the method of the lectures, 
and for the “plain and simple language” used 
in them. He makes also these good-humoured 
remarks on the fact that he, a publisher, has 
thus appeared as an author:—“ Independently 
of a natural feeling, akin to jealousy, which either 
author or publisher must feel if one or the other 
attempt to combine the two vocations, it is clear 
that they cannot, as a general principle, be united 
with advantage. I trust, however, that authors 
will forgive me, and not revenge themselves by 
turning publishers. There is, nevertheless, some 
advantage in a publisher dabbling in literature, 
for it shows him the difficulties with which an 
author has to contend—the labour which is indis- 
pensable to produce a work which may be relied 
on—and it increases the sympathy which should, 
and which in these days does, exist between author 
and publisher.” We ought to mention that at 
the end of Lecture V. is a copious index to the 
entire volume, 

The Politics of Christianity. Reprinted from 
ihe “ Nonconformist,’ 1847-1848. By Edward 
Miall. (A. Miall. Pp. 190.)—Tux volume con- 
sists of twenty-six articles which originally ap- 
peared in Mr. Miall’s newspaper in the years 
named. The subjects are such as these—‘ Primary 
Object of Government ;” “ Man above Property ;” 
“ State-Education ;” “ Functions of Civil Govern- 
ment ;”” “ Capital Punishments ;” “ Colonial Go- 
vernment ;” “ Foreign Relations: War ;” “ Inter- 
national Intercourse: Diplomacy.” The general 
tenor of Mr. Miall’s views on these subjects is 

retty well known; but the following sentences 
rom his preface express the essence of their 
intention. “It is questionable whether the nation 
gains anything to speak of by discarding the 
deepest of all truths from the province of Govern- 
ment. It is curious, too, that precisely that. 
portion of the public which would sneer at the 
notion of founding their politics upon the prin- 
ciples of the New Testament, insist upon the 
necessity of giving effect to the religion of the 
New Testament by political agencies and arrange- 
ments. The spiritual must not pretend to govern 
the political, but, in all its external affairs, must be 
governed by it—a rather startling inversion of the 
natural order of things. The papers comprised in 
this volume were written to suggest that the 
natural order of things may, after all, have some- 
thing not entirely unreasonable said in its behalf.” 

London Scenes and London People : Anecdotes, 
Reminiscences, and Sketches of Places, Personages, 
Events, Customs, and Curiosities of London City, 
Past and Present. By “Aleph.” (London: 
W. H. Collingridge. Pp. 362).—Tue writer, who 





signs himself “ Aleph,” has been in the habit of 

contributing papers of gossip about the antiquities, | 
customs, and traditions of London to the City 
Press newspaper, in whose columns they have | 
been much read; and the present volume is a 
selection from those papers. It is full of pleasant 
tyt-bits of information about streets, buildings, 
memorable London men, &c., &c., and is illustrated 
by nice clear cuts; and altogether it is the sort of | 
book over which to while away an after-dinner hour 

or two. For the antiquarian and historian the 


indispensable book about London is Mr. Peter | 


Cunningham’s Hand-Book—a rich mass of minute, 
alphabetically-compacted information about every 
London street or locality possessing any antiquities 
or historical associations. ‘“ Aleph,” we should 
think, has been indebted to this Hand-Book, 
though he seems to have drawn his matter from 
all sorts of places, and partly from his own memory. 


The House of Scindea: a Sketch. By John 
Hope, late Superintending-Surgeon of Scindea’s 
Contingent, and Surgeon to the Court of Gwalior. 
(Longmans. Pp. 108.)—TuHIs is a severe 
criticism on the past policy of British rule in 
India, and more particularly on Lord Ellen- 
borough’s Indian government, in the form of a 
sketch of the history of one house of native Indian 
princes, and their relations with the British. The 
book is written in a tart, lively, slap-dash manner, 
but yet not so as to convey to the general reader 
any very clear, coherent story, which the imagina- 
tion can follow with interest—a feat of which few 
writers on Indian subjects since Macaulay have 
been capable. The volume may be called an 
illustrated sermon against the policy of annexa- 
tion, as pursued by most governors-general of 
India hitherto, and, with some exceptions, by 
their servants, the residents at native courts. But, 
throughout, there is a bitter spirit against the 
British Indian rule in general, and a protest that 
those persons who fancy that rule just, or that 
it is not really detested by the 180 millions subject 
to it, are under a delusion. 

AmonG theological publications of the week we 
have to note a fourth edition, revised, of the Rey. 
William H. Hoare’s Letter to Bishop Colenso, 
printed along with a second edition, also revised, 
of the same author’s Treatise on the Age and 
Authorship of the Pentateuch, in reply to Part IT. 
of Bishop Colenso’s work. (Rivingtons. Pp. 160.) 
Mr. Hoare is one of the opponents of Colenso 
that have won most respect by their manner and 
their matter. We have to note also a second 
English edition of the American Horace Bushnell’s 
God in Christ: Three Discourses delivered at New 
Haven, Cambridge, and Andover ; witha Prelimin- 
ary Dissertation on Language. (Triibner & Co. 
Pp. 330.) Many persons by this time are aware of 
the peculiar modification of orthodox views asso- 
ciated with the name of Mr. Bushnell, and of the 
nature of the movement which he represents, 
consistently with these views, for “the reduction of 
dogma” in the Church. Here is the title of 
another book which the Colenso controversy has 
elicited: What is Faith? A Reply to Dr. Buylee’s 
Challenge to Dr. Colenso. A Letter addressed to 
the Rev. Joseph Baylee, D.D., St. Aidan’s College, 
and to all Theologians and Divines, Roman Catholic 
as well as Protestant. By A. B., a Layman. (Hard- 
wicke, Pp.246.) The Layman, though he addresses 
Dr. Baylee, rushes into the theological arena as a 
general challenger of all, in this strange fashion :— 
“The author of this letter or challenge maintains 
that Truth cannot be incomprehensible, and that 
it is as absurd to say that revealed Truth, or God’s 
Word itself, js incomprehensible, as it would be to 
say that light does not enlighten. . . .. . 
Further, the author insists, after having spent 
many years in studying the Scriptures and the 
theology to be deduced from them, that the 
mysteries of revealed religion are not only not in- 
comprehensible, but are positively simple and easy 
to be understood. . + « Moreover, the 
author declares positively that he perfectly under- 
stands all the mysteries of revealed religion, and 
can demonstrate them as he could so many mathe- 
matical propositions, and show, and make others 
also understand, that if God is God (who is eternal 
and unchangeable, and whose Truth is therefore 
eternal and unchangeable), so those things must 
be which have been revealed to us, and which are 
as eternally true and self-evident as the axiom that 
‘a whole is greater than a part.’ He declares that 
there is not one mystery hidden from him, and that 
he knows many which are not alluded to in the 
Scriptures, and which if the Apostles knew they 
have not mentioned. . . The author 
also explains clearly how true faith perished, and 
how the knowledge of God which the Apostles and 
first Christians had, was lost in the very infancy 
of the Church; and how the Roman Church had 
its origin in unbelief and ignorance, and was esta- 
blished on the ruin of the Gospel, which it has 


_ ever since trampled under foot; and how all this 


was owing to the fatal mistake of confounding 


| belief on the word of the Apostles, and on external 


testimony, with faith of the Wordof God. ..... 
Finally, he challenges Dr. Baylee, and, in his name, 
all the archbishops, and bishops, and divines, and 
theologians in the Christian world, of all sects and 
denominations, whether Roman Catholic or Protes- 
tant, to controvert his propositions, and defies 
them to show, either according to reason or Scrip- 
ture, that revealed Truth, or Truth of any kind, is 
incomprehensible, or that God expects men to 
believe without understanding, and is pleased with 
their servility, in declaring things to be true which 
they do not know to be true. ; These 
ideas, it will be admitted, are at least novel and 
startling, and the author ventures to say that, 
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when they come to be examined, it will be found 
impossible to deny their truth. At all events, the 
question is now fairly raised, and cannot be blinked 
or set aside, but must be fairly met and answered. 
If the author of this bold challenge is right, 
then it follows that for nearly 2000 years the 
world has been mistaking unbelief for faith, 
and, instead of believing on Christ, has been 
deceived by Antichrist. The reason why the 
Gospel has not regenerated mankind would 
be thus fully explained and accounted for.” 
From these passages the reader will form a sufli- 
cient preliminary idea of the book, and will see 
what a breaking-up of the fountains of the great 
deeps of excited inanity the Colenso controversy 
has caused insome minds. Two devotional works, 
between which there is a remarkable contrast, 
may be included in this paragraph. The one is 
The Divine Liturgy: a Manual of Devotions for 
the Sacrament of the Altar: from Ancient Sources, 
Edited by the Rey. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Joseph 
Masters. Second Thousand. Pp. 290.) High- 
Church ceremonialism seems to be carried to its 
extreme in this manual; as may be inferred from 
the directions given in the preface for the manner 
of reception of the Sacrament :—‘ The ancient 
Manner of Reception, which was certainly not 
modern in the time of 8. Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
which the Rubric directs us to follow, was to re- 
ceive into the hand, that is, into the palm of the 
hand, and not into the fingers. The danger of 
accident, which, in the latter case is imminent, is 
entirely obviated in the former. S. Cyril’s In- 
structions to those preparing for Communion, in 
his day, were to make a throne of the left hand, 
by crossing it under the other, in order to receive 
into the right hand, the Sacred Bopy of the Lorp 
Jesus. In receiving the CHALIcE, it is well to 
have some decided mode of ee cae not 
to touch It at all; or to guide the Cup with one 
hand ; or, as the better plan, to receive It into 
both; but great danger attends the habit of 
suddenly seizing or letting go the Chalice, specially 
when It is nearly full, or of wavering between 
taking and not taking It into the hand, or of 
prostration (or rising again) immediately before 
or after Reception, at least, until the Priest is com- 
municating another. It also renders the process 
of administering one of great difficulty and of 
much danger, if persons bend forward and lower 
the head for Reception—to what extent, is only 
known to those zs a minister at the Holy Altar. 
If persons would only kneel on the step prepared 
for them, and would only receive, as the early 
Christians are believed to have received their 
Divine Lorp, motionless and upright, all who 
worship, and those who serve would equally 
benefit.” The Book of Bible Prayers: By John 
B. Marsh, Manchester (Simpkin and Marshall ; 
Manchester: Heywood. Pp. 57) is, as we have 
said, very different from Mr. Shipley’s Liturgy. It 
is simply a collection of all the Prayers recorded 
in the Bible, with a short introduction to each. 
Thus (the Psalms being omitted as essentially a 
book of devotions throughout), we have for 
Genesis, a prayer of Melchizadek, one of Abraham, 
two of Eliezer, and one of Jacob; and so on 
through all the Old and New Testaments. 
The compiler is a layman, and dedicates the 
collection to his pastor. ' » 

Elementary Hydrostatics. By W. H. Besant, 
M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, and Examiner in the University of London. 
(Cambridge: Deighton and Bell. Pp. 224.)—Tux 
author has “endeavoured to place before the stu- 
dent a complete series of those propositions in 
Hydrostatics the solution of which can be effected 
without the aid of the Differential Calculus, and 
to illustrate the theory by the description of many 
hydrostatic instruments, and by the insertion of a 
large number of examples and problems.” He 
has had in view the preparation necessary for 
the first three days of the examination for the 
mathematical tripos at Cambridge, and also 
for some of the examinations of the London 
University. 

Hints on Self-help. A Book for Young Women. 
By Jessie Boucherett. (Partridge. Pp. 156).—It 
is the object of this little work to “ convey instruc- 
tion to young women on the conditions of industrial 
success.” The advice is chiefly practical, with an 
absence of attempts at fine writing. There are 
strong recommendations to girls not to become 
governesses, but “to learn their father’s trade,” 
be it that of tailor, cook, or hairdresser. To rise 
higher in the social scale, “a poor solicitor might 
teach his daughter to copy law-papers, and set 
her up as a law-stationer at a very small expense,” 
and “a poor surgeon might send his daughter to 
be trained at some Lying-in-Hospital, and after+ 
wards recommend her to his patients.” 
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Play-time with the Poets. A Selection of the 
best English Poetry for the Use of Children. 
By a Lady. (Longman. Pp. 390.)—THroven- 
ouT this eadeemna little quarto the principle is 
kept in view that, to please children, two things 
are essential in poetry—action or incident ; and 
great simplicity and power of language. These 
views have been strictly adhered to in select- 
ing the 160 pieces which, in progressive series, 
lead from the simpler to the more complicated 
forms of poetry. 

Six Weeks in Ireland. By aTemplar. (Emily 
Faithfull. Pp. 171.)—A poor account of the 
“Isle of the Saints,” for which the author apolo- 
gizes by the statement that it was “ written almost 
entirely from memory.” 

A New Method of Studying Foreign Languages. 
By Dr. Edw. Pick. (Tribner. Pp. 211.)—The 
Complete French Class-Book. By Alfred Havet. 
New Edition. (Allan. Pp. 395.)—Dr. Picx’s 
“new method” is by tlis time tolerably well 
known. ‘The object of the present work is to 
smooth down some of the difficulties in French 
grammar, particularly the gender of substantives, 
and the irregular verbs. M. Havet’s French 
Class-Book follows the plan of the old grammars— 
brimful of rules, accidence, and syntax. 
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Illustrative Sketches of some Girls’ Lives. Fourth 
Edition. With Illustrations by J. E. Millais. Sm. 
cr. 8vo., pp. 357. Strahan, 5s. 

Wuarrton’s Comptetse SoLtutions of every class of 
Examples in Algebra, forming a complete course on the 
subject, aud calculated to facilitate and extend the 
Study of Mathematics as a Logical Course. By J. 

_ Wharton, B.A., M.C.P. 12mo., pp. vi-430. Longman, 
6s. 6d. 

Wuatis Fairu? A Reply to Dr. Baylee’s Challenge 
to Dr. Colenso. A Letter addressed to the Rev. Joseph 
Baylee, D.D., and to all Theologians and Divines, 
Roman Catholic as well as Protestant. By A. Ba 
Iayman. Cr. 8vo., pp. xii—246. Hardwicke. 6s. 


Wurre (William). History, Gazetteer, and Directory of 
the Counties of Leicester and Rutland, comprisin 
general surveys of each county, and separate historical, 
statistical, and topographical descriptions of all their 
hundreds, towns, parishes, townships, chapelries, vil- 
lages, hamlets, &c., &c. With Map. Second Edition, 
Svo., bd., pp. 852. Sheffield: White. Simpkin. 21s. 

Wickes (Rev. W., M.A.) Moses, or the Zulu? A 
detailed Reply to the Objections contained in Parts I. 
and II. of Bishop Colenso’s Work. With a Preface 
by the Rev. J. C. Ryle, B.A. 8vo., pp. xiv—I91. 
Wertheim. 5s. 

Witson (Thomas, D.D.) Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, Life of. Compiled, chiefly from original docu- 
ments, by the Rev. John Keble, M.A. o Parts. 
8vo., pp. xvii--985. J. H. and J. Parker. 21s. 

Winstow (Octavius, D.D.) The Man of God; or, 
Spiritual Religion explained and enforced, Roy. 18mo.,, 
pp. xi—283. J. F. Shaw, 2s. 6d, 


Agnes of Sorrento. New 
Smith, Elder, 


JUST READY. 


ALEXANDER (Sir Jas. FE. A.) Incidents of the Maori 
War. Post 8vo. Bentley. 10s. 6d. 

Aurrep (King) Memorials of, by various Authors. 
Roy. 8vo. J. R. Smith. 7s. 6d. 

Anprersen (H.C.) Improvisatore; or, Life in Italy. 
New Edition. Feap. Svo., bds. Ward and Lock. 2s. 

Barnes (Wm.) Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset 
Dialect. Second Collection, Second Edition. 12mo. 
J. R. Smith. 5s. 

BreEton’s Dictionary of Universal Biography. Cr. 8vo., 


hf.-bd. Beeton. 7s. 6d. 
Boyvin (W. R. A.) Inspiration of the Book of Daniel. 
Svo. Rivingtons. 14s. 


CASSELL’s Frencu Dictionary. New Edition. 8vo. 
Casseli, 7e. 6d, 











CrarKe (Chas.) Charlie Thornhill ; or, the Dunce of the 
Family. Three Volumes. Post 8vo. Chapman and 
Hall. 31s. 6d. 

Conse (Frances Power). Thanksgiving: A Chapter of 
Religious Duty. Feap. Triibner. 1s. 

Curiosities oF SAVAGE Lirz. 8vo. Beeton. 7s. 6d 

Dumas (Alex., the Younger). Paris Life at Twenty. 
Feap. 8vo., bds. C.H. Clarke. 2s. 

Feep my Lamps. By a Mother. 
Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 

Great MEN Or Great BRITAIN. 
Cr. 8vo. Griffin. 3s. 6d. 

Heartru AND Homes; or, Men as they are, &c. Feap. 
8vo. J. F. Shaw. 1s. 6d. 

Hovsenoip Names. | Fcap. 8vo., bds. J. F. Shaw. 1s. 

HovseHotp Proverss FIR WomMEN. Feap. 8vo. 

J. F. Shaw. 1s. 

Hunter (Rev. J.) Examination Questions in Book- 
keeping. Double Entry, 12mo. Longman. 1s. With 
Answers. 2s. 6d. 

KemMBLE (Frances Anne). Journal of a Residence on‘a 
ng ig Plantation, 1838—39. Post8vo. Longman. 


New Edition. 


Original Memoirs. 


Koreuter (Dr. F.) German and English Dictionary. 
8vo. Williams & Norgate. 9s. 

Lees (W.N.) Tea Cultivation ; Cotton Experiments in 
India. Post 8vo. .W.H. Allen. 8s. 6d. 

LonpDON ScENES AND LONDON PEOPLE. 
Post 8vo. Collingridge. 7s. 6d. 

Mac.eop (Norman, D.D.) Old Lieutenant and his Son. 
Cheap Edition. Sm.cr. 8vo. Strahan. 3s. 6d. 

Maurice (Rev. F.D.) Claims of the Bible and of 
Science. Cr. 8vo. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

McLeop (W.) Middle-Class Atlas, 1863. 4to., sd. 
Longman. 2s. 


By Aleph: 


Mo.xeswortn (G.L.) Pocket Book of Useful Formule. 
Second Edition. Obg.32mo. Spon. 4s. 6d. 

Moreton (Rev. Julian). Life and Work in Newfound- 
land. Cr. 8vo. Rivingtons. 5s. 6d. 

Norton (Hon. Mrs.) Lost and Saved. Three Volumes. 
Post 8vo. Hurst and Blackett. 1s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. A School Edition. By Thomas 
Bowdler, Esq. Cr. 8vo. Griffin. 6s. 6d. 

SHILLING BARONETAGE, House of Commons, Knight- 
age, and Peerage, for 1863. 32mo. Hardwicke. each 1s. 

Stevens (E. T.), and Hoxie (Charles). Grade Lesson- 
Books. First Standard. 12mo. Longman. 94d. 

Sruarr (Rev. A. M.) Three Marys. New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. Nisbet. 5s. 

THackEeRAy (W. M.) Irish Sketch Book. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 5s. 

Tompson (R. A.) Christian Theism. In One Volume. 
8vo. Rivingtons. 10s. 6d. 

THORNTON (Rey. T.) Life of Moses, in a Course of Vil- 
lage Lectures. Feap. 8vo. Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 

WestuHatt (C.) Modern Method of Training. 18mo., 
cl. lp. Beeton. 1s. 

WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH, compared with 


Fourth 


the Holy Scriptures. By James Stark. Post 8vo. 
Longman. 7s. 6d. 

Woaeess ane A.) I Believe; or, the Apostles’ Creed 
Explained. 18mo. Nisbet. 1s. 6d. 


Wricut (Josiah, M.A.) Seven Kings of Rome. Third 
Edition. Feap.8vo. Macmillan. 3s. 








MISCELLANEA. 


HE Anniversary Dinner of the Royal Lite 
T Fund took place at Willis’s leona Tae 
day last—the Earl of Stanhope, President of the 
Fund, in the chair. The subscriptions received 
during the evening amounted to £800. 

A meetine of the University of London for 
the conferring of de was held at Burlington 
House on Wednesday—the Earl of Granville, 
Chancellor of the University, presiding. There 
were six admissions to the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, one to that of Doctor of Laws, and one 
to that of Doctor of Science. The graduates in the 
degree of M.A. were 8; in the degree of B.A., 55; 
in that of B.Sc., 13 ; in that of M.B., 17; and in 
that of LL.B.,12. Lord Granville, in his ad- 
dress, explained the reasons which had induced 
him, as Chancellor of the University, to give his 
casting-vote against the proposition recently 
brought before the Senate, and strongly supported 
by Mr. Grote, for the admission of women, as well 
as men, to examinations for degrees. 

Tue Distribution of Prizes for the present 
session of the Medical Society of University 
College, London, took place in the College on 
Mon y last. Dr. Parkes, F.R.S., formerly one 
of the Medical Professors of the College, presided, 
and delivered an address, congratulating the suc- 
cessful candidates, as well as those who had sus- 
tained an honourable defeat, but rallying some on 
their stoical indifference in not competing at all. 
Among the awards were :—The Atkinson Morley 
Scholarship (£45 per annum for three years) to 
William J. Smith of Basingstoke ; The Longridge 
Prize of £40, for general ecttions in medicine 
and surgery, to Mr. William Henry Griffin of 
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Banbury; and the Filliter Exhibition of £30, to 
Thomas Griffiths of Carmarthenshire.—The fol- 
lowing prizes were also awarded :—Dr. Fellowes’s 
Clinical Medals: gold medal, T. Jones; (extra) 
gold, F. T. Roberts ; silver, R. Dawson.—Anatomy 
and Physiology (Prof. Sharpey, F.R.S8.): gold 
medal, B. H. Allan ; 1 silver, W. Snow ; 2 silver, 
J. Morison, J. Williams.— Anatomy (Prof. Ellis), 
Senior Class: gold medal, C. Bradley; 1 silver, 
W. Snow; 2 silver, P. B. Mason. Junior Class: 
silver, G. O. Spencer.— Chemistry (Prof. William- 
son, ¥.R.8.): gold medal, J. P. Hughes; 1 silver, 
P. J. Harding; 2 silver, J. M. Whitwell.—Com- 
porative Anatomy (Prof. Grant, F.R.S8.): gold 
medal, J. C. Leach.—Practical Physiology and 
Histology (Prof. Huxley): silver medal, P. B. 
Mason.— Medicine (Prof. Jenner): gold medal, 
P. Best; 1 silver, J. Harman; 2 silver, A. de 
Negri.—Surgery (Prof. Erichsen): gold medal, 
H. Everett; 1 silver, A. Bruce; 2 silver, G. Mills. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. have in the press 
a new volume of Bishop Colenso’s “The Penta- 
teuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined,” 
containing the Book of Deuteronomy. It is to 
appear in June. They also announce, as being 
nearly ready, “Explorations in Labrador, the 
Country of the Montagnais and Nasquapee In- 
dians,” by Henry Youle Hind, and the fifth 
volume of the translation of Bunsen’s “ Egypt’s 
Place in Universal History,” by Mr. Cottrell, 
which will complete the work. 

Messrs. Macmirzran & Co. announce a 
“ Treatise on Natural Philosophy,” by Professor 
Thomson of Glasgow, and Professor Tait of 
Edinburgh: also a “ Guide to the Unprotected 
in Every-day Matters relating to Property and 
Income,” by a Banker’s Daughter; and Mr. 
Maurice’s ‘“ Claims of the Bible and Science,” a 
correspondence between a Layman and the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice on some questions connected with 
the Colenso controversy. Théy have also in the 
press a “ Second Series of Synonyms of the New 
Testament,’ by Dean Trench; and “ Words from 
the Gospels,” being a second series of Doncaster 
Parish Sermons, by Dr.) Vaughan, whose “ Lec- 
tures on the Revelations of St. John the Divine” 
they also announce. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND Hatt announce a new 
work in prose by Owen Meredith: “ The King of 
Amasis ;’ also Mr. T; A. Trollope’s new novel of 


| “ Giulio Malatesta.” 


Mr. Van Voorst has in preparation “The 
Angler Naturalist,” by Mr. H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell ; “ History of the British Hydroid Zoo- 
, by the Rev. Thomas Hincks; ‘The 

atural History of Tutbury,” by Sir Oswald 
Mosley ; “ Notes on the Architectural History of 
3 Cathedral,” by the Rev. D. J. Stewart; and 
* Jeffreys’s British Conchology,” Vols. II., IIT., 
IV.—Marine Univalves, Bivalves, and Nudi- 
branchs. 

Messrs. VirtvE Brorners & Co. have in pre- 
paration a “ History of the Reign of George III.,” 
by Mr. J. G. Phillimore, which will form a useful 
a to May’s “Constitutional History of 
England” during the same period—the narrative 
in the latter being necessarily the subservient 
portion of the book. They also announce a novel 
under the title of “Twice Lost; a volume of 
Poems by Mr. Charles Swain, ‘‘ Art and Fashion, 
with other Sketches, Songs, and Poems;” and 
“ Cithara,” a selection of Dr. Martin Tupper’s 
Lyrical Compositions. 

Messrs. Nispet & Co., in conjunction with 
Mr. Collins of Glasgow, announce “A Com- 
mentary, Critical, Experimental, and Practical, 
on the Old and New Testaments,’ by Dr. Robert 
Jamieson of Glasgow, Mr. A. R. Fausset of York, 
and Dr. David Brown of Aberdeen, to be com- 
pleted in six volumes of 600 pages each. The first 
volume is to appear during the present month, 
andthe others are to follow at intervals of four 
months each. 

Messks, Sretxy & Co. will bring out, ina few 
days, a volume entitled “Parson and People; or, 
Incidents in the Every-day life of a Clergyman,” 
by the Rev. Edward Spooner, Vicar of Heston: 
also, a third edition of “ The Spirit inthe Word,” 
by the Rey. W. W. Champneys, Vicar of St. 
Pancras, ; 

Messrs. Cassett, Petter, AND GALPIN com- 
mence their “Illustrated Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” in penny numbers, on Monday next. 
It is printed on toned paper, and the illustrations 
axe of a superior order. 

Monsrevr Lrpri, whose magnificent collection 
of printed books and manuscripts was sold some 
three years ago by auction by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, and the catalogue of which forms four 
ay octavo volumes, of curious biblio- 
graphical lore and scientific memoranda, has just 
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announced the completion of a splendid volume 
on the art of design, more especially as ap- 

lied to bookbinding, of which his collection 
Furnished the materials. It is entitled, “‘ Monu- 
ments Inédits ou peu connus, faisant Partie du 
Cabinet de Guillaume Libri, et qui se rapportent 
4 l’Histoire des Arts du Dessin, considerés dans 
leur application 4 ’?Ornement des Livres.” The 
volume is a royal folio, with text in French and 
English, and is illustrated with sixty plates, 
chromo-lithographed in gvld and silver. It is 
published at nine guineas by Messrs. Dulau & Co. 
*of Soho Square. 

Dr. Davip Poswett Rerp, the well-known 
chemist, whose labours and difficulties in arranging 
a system of ventilation for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment are matters of recent recollection, died sud- 
denly, of congestion of the lungs at Washington 
on the 5th of April last. He had been in America 
for some years, and had just been appointed by 
the Federal Government Medical Inspector to the 
Sanitary Commission. At the time of his death 
he was about to start on a tour to look after the 
ventilation of the military hospitals of the North. 
Dr. Reid was a native of Edinburgh, and grandson 
of Hugo Arnot, the historian of Edinburgh. 

THE Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
states that M. Alexandre Dumas is about to pro- 
duce a metrical version of “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

Tue first volume of an important historical 
publication, entitled “ Inscriptiones Latins Anti- 
quissime ad C. Cesaris mortem,” has just been 
issued at Berlin, by order of the Prussian Aca- 
demy of Sciences. The object of the work is to 
gather all the inscriptions of ancient Rome during 
the time of the republic, and up to the first 
century of the Christian era. Professors Th. 
Mommsen, Henzen, De Rossi, and Dr. Hiibner 
are the editors of the collection. 

Tne Imperial Library of Paris has just received 
—and, we hope, also, our own British Museum— 
a copy of the splendid work issued by Czar 
Alexander II. as a memorial of his coronation at 
Moscow. It contains a series of chromo-litho- 
graphs surpassing in richness of design and gor- 
geousness of colour anything of the kind ever 
published. These chromo-lithographs, thirty in 
number, are said to cost, withont letterpress, bind- 
ing, &c., above a million of franes. 

THE celebrated French photographer Nadar, 
who lately had the catacombs of Paris illuminated 
by electric light “for business purposes,” is now 
said to be preparing an immense balloon, in which 
he intends sailing, in company with twenty 
friends, into, or rather over, the interior of 
Africa to take sun-pictures. 
place from the south of Algeria. Most of the 
Paris papers give this news ; which, however, has 
very much the appearance of a canard. 

Ir is intended to form an “ Anthrdpological 
Exhibition of Human Skulls” at Géttingen, under 
the superintendence of Professor Rudolf Wagner. 
The chief object of the undertaking is stated to be 
the solution of the problem—‘“ Are there national 
or only individual types of heads ?” 

News has been received by Dr. Barth, now at 
Berlin, of the African travellers C. von der 
Decken of Hanover and Dr. Kersten of Alten- 
burg. They have been exploring the eastern parts 
of Africa in the footsteps of Captains Speke and 
Grant. The letters left them preparing to ascend 
the Kilimandjaro mountain—according to Dr. 
Krapf and the other missionaries of Rabba Mpia, 
a snow-capped mountain—rising to an altitude 
of from 18,000 to 20,000 feet. 

GorTHe’s house at Frankfort is at this moment 
in the hands of a small army of learned uphols- 
terers, who are going to put it exactly in the same 
state as it was at the birth, in 1749, and during 
the childhood of the great poet. Everything, 
from chairs and tables, wall-paintings and tapestry, 
down to the very toys in the nursery, is to be 
an accurate imitation of the life and scenes so 
graphically described in “Wahrheit und Dich- 
tung.” 

One of the prizes to be shot for at the great 
annual competition of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion at Wimbledon, in July next, is a prize of £50 
given by the Saturday Review. Some of the 
Saturday Reviewers are themselves capital shots ; 
and the journal has always taken an intelligent 
interest in Volunteering and Rifle-Shooting. Now 
that the example has been set, Volunteers do not 
despair of seeing a Times prize in the Wimbledon 
list some time or other. 

Iw an article on “ Neapolitan Prisons, Past and 
Present,” in the current number of Macmitllan’s 
Magazine, there is a good deal of information, by 





of Parliament as to the alleged continuation of 
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the judicial abuses of the Bomba rule in Naples 
under the present government of the King of Italy. 
The writer, while objecting to certain things he 
found—in particular to “‘ the prolonged imprison- 
ment of men without previous interrogation” — 
asserts that, on the whole, there has been a vast 
improvement in every respect on the old prison- 
system of Naples since the union of the kingdom 
of Naples with Piedmont. He gives numerous 
details of the improved cleanliness and diet, the 
shutting up of horrible cells, &c.; and he dwells 
especially on the freedom with which he and 
others were permitted to go about the prisons, 
inspecting everything, and communicating with 
the prisoners. Speaking of one prison, the St. 
Francisco, he thus writes :—‘ Apart from the 
purely criminal part of St. Francisco are some 
cells which are occasionally used for political 
prisoners. In one of them I found the Cavaliere 
Quadromanni, a blind gentleman recently arrested 
on suspicion of having written a compromising 
letter in cipher, and being implicated in the con- 
spiracy—or perhaps more properly intswigue of— 
the Princess Sciarra, now confined in a suite of 
upper rooms at the Questura. Of course I have 
nothing to say for or against his arrest; I only 
have to do with the manner of his treatment when 
arrested. Here, as everywhere else, I found the 
greatest readiness to permit undisturbed commu- 
nication with the prisoner. I and my companions 
were left perfectly alone with him, and the door 
closed. I can only say that he assured us that he 
had nothing whatever to complain of as far as his 
treatment was concerned; he expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied that the officials showed him all 
the kindness possible ; and his only complaint 
was, that his servant, who was used to his ways, 
was not allowed to be permanently with him: 
though, owing entirely to the kindness of the 
director, he was permitted to be with him fora 
certain time each day, to serve his dinner and 
make his bed. He was, however, not alone; an 
old fellow-prisoner of Bishop’s at St. Maria Pa- 
rente—who, curiously enough, had been Inspector 
of Prisons under the Bourbons—was in the same 
room with him. The room was perfectly clean, 
tidy, and wholesome, with decent furniture, clean 
beds, books, and writing materials. In fact, 
barring being a prisoner, there was not the 
slightest ground of complaint. Is there no 
improvement here, O ye readers of Gladstone’s 
letters ? In fine, I have to state that I was most 
favourably impressed with the frankness, kind- 
ness, and readiness to give information shown by 
every officer of this prison. Every door that 
was pointed at was immediately unlocked, and the 
utmost freedom of communication allowed.” 

THE suit against Professor Jowett for heresy 
before the Vice-Chancellor’s Court at Oxford is 
now at an end—the opinion of the judge, Mr. 
Montague Bernard, having been against the com- 

tency of the Court to deal with the suit; and 

r. Pusey and the other prosecutors having con- 
sequently abandoned it. In connexion with the 
matter, Mr. Bernard has published this curious 
historical statement :—‘I have thought it right 
since this matter was argued to have the registers 
of the Court carefully searched since the year 
1600, with the view of ascertaining whether there 
is any record within that period of a prosecution 
for errors of doctrine. As they are not indexed 
till within a very recent period, this has been a 
work of some difficulty and labour; and I have 
to thank the keeper of the archives for his kind- 
ness in undertaking and superintending it. The 
search has extended from Midsummer, 1600, to 
Christmas, 1811; and within the whole of that 
time (setting aside three or four complaints of 
sermons under the statute de concionibus) no trace 
has been discovered of any case of the kind, 
except one.” The case here mentioned by Mr. 
Bernard occurred in 1728. It was a prosecution 
of a certain Nicholas Stevens, Fellow of Trinity 
College, for ‘disseminating certain impious and 
blasphemous dogmas, impugning the truth of the 
Christian Religion, and trying to draw others 
into the same impiety.” Stevens, not appearing, 
was banished for contumacy ; and that is all that 
is known of the case. Mr. Bernard thinks the 
case must have been one of blasphemous libel— 
an offence at Common Law ; and, if so, then since 
1600 he has found no precedent for a prosecution 
before the Vice-Chancellor’s Court of the nature 
of Dr. Jowett’s. “I shall not attempt to make 
one,” he emphatically adds. 

Tue New York correspondent of the Times, in 
reporting the existence of a new secret society in 
the Federal States, having its head-quarters in 
New York, but numbering upwards of 130,000 
members spread through the cities of the Union, 
cannot, for the life of him, understand why the 
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members of this society should call themselves 
“Finnians” or “ Feenians,” and has not been 
able, he says, to obtain an explanation of the 
origin of the term. As he tells us that the society 
“ consists exclusively of persons of Irish birth or 
descent,” and that they have among their objects 
the invasion of Ireland, and her deliverance from 
the Sassenach, when the proper time comes, & 
little inquiry might have helped him to the expla- 
nation he wanted. Finn, Fein, or Fingal, is the 
mythic hero of the great time of the ancient 
Gaelic race ; the Feinn, Finians, or Feinians, are 
the legendary tribe or race of Gaelic conquerors 
who in the Roman times possessed part of Ireland 
and the Scottish Highlands; and among the tra- 
ditions of the Gaelic division of the Celtic race— 
whether in Ireland, the Scottish Highlands and 
Islands, or the Isle of Man—heroie stories of the 
Feinn are the most characteristic items. Ossian, 
the reputed son of Fingal, is the Gaelic Homer, 
to whom all the Feinian poems are attributed. 
Mr. Campbell of Islay, in his collection of Gaelic 
popular tales, has given specimens of the old 
Feimian legends, taken down from oral tradition 
within the last few years; and several very old 
poems of the Feinian cycle have been published in 
the “Dean of Lismore’s Book.” Ethnography, 
Mythology, and Literary History are all at present 
very much interested in this Feinian tradition ; 
through which it seems possible to ascend to some 
notion of the spiritual and social being of the 
Gaelic race in the times of the prehistoric mist. 
It is curious to find what has hitherto beena 
matter of mere ethnographical and mythological 
speculation for scholars re-appearing in the ex- 
ceedingly practical form of a secret political 
organization of the Irish Americans hostile to 
England. Isit that the Feinian fibre and instinct, 
and snatches of the Feinian songs and legends, 
have remained among the Irish emigrants to 
America, and have taken this natural development 
in the present conditions of the New World; or 
is the development an artificial one—a mere 
seizure by the Irish Americans of hints and a 
name with which recent British speculation as to 
the antiquities of the Gael has supplied them ? 











SCIENCE. 


MR. HERSCHEL ON LUMINOUS 
METEORS. 


S° much attention has lately been paid to the 

branch of physical inquiry which deals with 
the different cosmical phenomena coming under 
the head of “luminous meteors,” that we doubt 
not the following abstract of Mr. Herschel’s 
admirable lecture, which entirely delighted those 
assembled at the Royal Institution to hear it, will 
be read with interest. It must not be forgotten 
that much of the work recently accomplished has 
been done by Mr. Herschel himself. Nor has he 
omitted to wield the pen in order to induce others 
to come to the aid of the British Association 
Committee ; witness a charming article on the 
Observation of Bolides in the Intellectual Observer 
for last month. It may also be remarked here 
that, although alittle time ago the British Museum 
contrasted unfavourably with that of Vienna in 
its collection of meteorites, the recent progress— 
thanks to the untiring care of Mr. Nevil Maske- 
lyne—has been such, that ere long, it will be 
beyond the reach of rivalry. 

Mr. Herschel commenced his discourse by 
referring to the ignis fatuus, halos, parhelias, and 
aurore, and stated that the term “luminous 
meteors” also includes shooting-stars, fireballs, 
and Aérolites or Aérosiderites—masses of stone 
and iron precipitated from the air. The electrical 
nature of lightning was proved by the experiments 
of Franklin in America and Dalibard in France 
as early as 1752, and all its effects can be illus- 
trated experimentally upon a small scale; but 
globe-lightning has hitherto received no explana- 
tion. Its occurrence rests upon more slender 
evidence than the frequent appearances of meteors 
and shooting-stars; and the great height and 
brilliancy of fireballs makes their analogy with 
such electrical discharges beneath the clouds more 
than doubtful or imperfect. From numerous 
reports of eleven large meteors which passed over 
England in the two years 1861-63, collected for 
the British Association, the heights of appearance 
were found to vary from 30 to 196 miles above the 
earth, and of disappearance from 15 to 65 miles 
above the earth. Their velocities were from 23 to 
60 miles in a second. Meteors are occasionally 
dazzling by day and brighter than the full moon at 
night. A globe of ordinary gas-flame, a yard in 
diameter, at the distance of one mile, may be taken 
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to represent the light of full-moon; but, from these 
reports, globes of 14 to 50 feet in diameter of 
similar flame are required to represent correctly 
the light of the meteors at their known distances 
from the observers. Electrical discharges, on the 
contrary, diminish in the intensity of their light, 
as the air in which they take place is more and 
more exhausted. The powerful light of fireballs 
must, therefore, be explained in other > In 
large fireballs a bright ball or cap of bluish light 
is followed by a train of ruddy sparks drawing to 
a tail behind the meteor, or left by tongues of 
flame which flicker from the cap. These give to 
the fireball a pear-shaped or kite-shaped ap 
ance, and follow sluggishly in the rear of the head 
like smoke behind a flame. Frequently they 
last for some minutes, or even an hour 
the disappearance of the meteor, in clouds and 
patches, or in a long streak of phosphorescent 
light, both of which appearances vary con- 
tinually in form and brightness till they disap- 
pear. It has been put forth by Mr. Brayley, 
and again by Dr. Haidinger of Vienna, that the 
light of a fireball is caused by a small parcel of 
solid matter entering the atmosphere with immense 
velocity, and compressing the air before it in its 
path. The flash which is seen in a fire-syringe 
made of glass, when punk and amadou are lighted 
by suddenly compressed air, is an experiment in 
point. By the intense heat a flame like that of 
the oxy-hydrogen lime-light is produced, which 
Mr. Brayley considers to vary in brilliancy and 
colour according to the materials of the meteoric 
mass. Referring to some recent experiments by 
M. Sainte Claire Deville at Paris, and Dr. Pliicker 
at Bonn, in which, by great heat, oxygen had been 
dissociated from hydrogen in steam, and carbonic 
acid and other chemical compounds had been 
decomposed, Mr. Herschel ye ey that the 
violent heat of a fireball is sufficient to destro 
the chemical affinities in the meteoric surface, an 
to cause the glowing sparks and yr ypc 
streaks, which follow the flame, by the gradual 
recombustion in the rear of the reduced metals 
and elements in the track of the meteor’s 
flight. Four observations of a shooting-star, 
from two different places, determine the real 
path of the meteor. These have been found to 
be quite similar to fireballs in height and velo- 
city, and, like those, always descend obliquely 
towards the earth. The storm of stars, occasion- 
ally seen on the mornings of November 13th, was 
first shown to be periodical by Professor Denison 
Olmsted in America in 1836; but the shower of 
August 10th was shown to recur every year by 
Mr. T. M. Forster in England in 1827; and 
again by M. Quetelet at Brussels, and Professor 
Herrick at Newhaven (U.S.) in 1836-37, ind - 
dently of one another. They are supposed to form 
a belt of small planets or asteroids about the sun. 
The most marvellous meteors are those which 
precipitate stones upon the earth. A fireball 
always precedes these occurrences; and a report 
or detonation is heard some minutes before the 
stones precipitate themselves with rattling and 
thundering noise upon the earth. Specimens of one 
hundred and eleven of these “ falls’’ are exhibited 
at the British Museum, and seventy-nine speci- 
mens of iron masses of similar origin. The 
stones are small, claylike, or tuffaceous blocks, 
enclosing crystals and grains of volcanic mine- 
rals, and scales of metallic and pyritic iron 
alloyed with nickel, and are glazed completely 
over with a thin enamel-like crust of their 
molten substance, giving evidence of their momen- 
tary exposure to flame of very intense heat since 
the time when they were broken from their native 
rocks and before striking the earth. They are 
picked up too hot to be handled. They have an 
exceedingly uniform specific gravity, and in 
the presence of phosphorus, iron, and nickel in 
their composition. Von Schreibers ascribed to 
these stones a three-sided or four-sided pyra- 
midal figure; but this has not in general been 
substantiated by more recent falls. On eteh- 
ing with acids the polished surfaces of iron- 
masses precipitated under perfectly similar sur- 
faces, Widmanstiitten discovered figures of erystal- 
line structure in the masses, known to the — 
day after his name. In illustration of the history 
of these stones, Professor Tyndall exhibited on the 
screen, by means of the electric lamp, numerous 
thin sections of their substance, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Maskelyne of the British Museum for the 
microscope ; when their complicated structure was 
clearly seen. From their high velocity a planetary 
or asteroidal motion round the sun is considered 
by Mr. Herschel to be the true native in 
which they are st ncaa —s rth—the 
Lunar-Volcanic theory pro or their origin 
not satisfying the effects observed. 














Among the brilliant experiments which Mr. 
Herschel introduced was the illustration of auroral 
phenomena by means of the passage of the m- 
duced current through exhausted tubes and cells— 
the transporting power of the magnets upon the 
currents being evidenced by their curvature and 
rotation about the magnetic poles. The lecturer 
concluded with the statement of his conviction 
that observations freely communicated to scien- 
tific men would enable thgm to succeed before 
long in determining the orbits of the most vivid 
fireballs about the sun, and deciding the laws of 
their return. 





SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


Not very long ago we were reproached by our 
friends across the Channel with the fact, “‘ Que des 
médiocrités, que des inconnus, se soient faits ouvrir 
les portes du sanctuaire, et soient allés s’asseoir 
sur le fauteuil de Newton.” ‘This remark, made 
d propos of the Fellows of our Royal Society, and 
of the easy terms on which the honour was 
formerly conferred, now certainly no longer holds 
good ; and we therefore congratulate the fol- 
lowing gentlemen who have passed the fiery 
ordeal of selection, and have been proposed by 
the Council for election on the 4th of June :—E. 
W. Cooke, Esq., W. Crookes, Esq., J. Fergusson, 
Esq., F. Field, Esq., Rev. R. Harley, J. R. Hind, 
Esq., C. W. Merrifield, Esq., Professor D. Oliver, 
F. W. Pavey, M.D., W. Pingelly, Esq., H. E. 
Roscoe, Esq., Rev. G. Salmon, D.D., 8. J. A. 
Salter, Esq., Rev. Professor Stanley, D.D., and Col. 
F. M. Eardley Wilmott, R.A. The English scien- 
tific public will rejoice that Mr. Crookes, who is 
to M. Lamy in the chemical world what Prof. 
Adams is to M. Le Verrier in the astronomical 
one, has been choseri for this honour, as not only 
are his researches on Thallium—which are of the 
highest value, and so recognised throughout the 
scientific world—thus worthily rewarded, but his 
claim to priority in the discovery of its metallic 
nature fully indorsed. Another name of note in 
the chemical world is that of Professor Roscoe, 
which all will see with pleasure ; while Mr. Hind’s 
name in the list will, doubtless, be the first inti- 
mation to many that he has not already received 
the reward he has so long deserved. 


A PARTIAL Eclipse of the Sun will take place on 
the 17th inst., beginning about twenty minutes to 
six o’clock in the evening, and ending about a 
quarter past seven. 


Mean Time at Greeeess Batabargh putin 
— * 


a. m, » m. 
5 424 5 177 5& 129 
6 235 6 87 6 OS 
Ends. ....... 7 120 6 56S 6 45°3 
Magnitude of the Eclipse 0°292 0°349 0°286 
As remarked by Mr. Dickenson at a recent 
meeting of the Manchester Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society, ‘Suppose a Victoria shilling to 
represent the Sun: the Moon will appear to touch 
it first on the right side, at the last rin the word 
Brittanniar ; and to leave it at the left side at the 
letter ¢ in the word gratia.” A’ portion of the 
right hand half of the upper part of the Sun will 
therefore be concealed. Although no observations 
of the character of those to be made at a Total 
or Annular Eclipse ere to be expected, yet the 
opportunity may be taken, should the weather 
prove fine, pf noting some of the circumstances ; 
we therefore extract, from the Astronomical 
Register, the following hints as to the necessary 
preparations, which each observer may adopt ac- 
cording to his means or intentions :—‘“ The latitude 
and longitude of the place of observation, if not pre- 
cisely known, should be obtained as nearly as pos- 
sible. The clock or watch by which the observa- 
tions of contact are taken, to be carefully regulated, 
and the rate and error ascertained. The telescope 
should be in good order, micrometer in adjust- 
ment, eye.pieces at hand so as to shift with- 
out loss of time, dark glasses ready, &c. Should 
the aperture of the telescope be large, discs of 
cardboard ought to be prepared with which to 
limit it, in*order to prevent fracture of the dark 
glasses; but the better plan is to use a reflecting 
eye-piece on the plan recommended by Mr. Hodg- 
son, wherein the image of the sun is reflected from 
the surface of a piece of glass, through which the 
heat passes. The observing seat to be steady and 
convenient ; screens to be arranged so as to shield 
the observer from the glare of light ; and cardboard 
discs, to fit round the telescope near the eye-end, 
prepared for the same purpose. Pencils and paper 
should be at hand, with blank diagrams and circles, 
to facilitate the record of any phenomena; and a 
sketch of the sun should be taken, a short time 
previous to the eclipse, to note the position of any 
~ 0 or groups that may be present on the disc. 
time of first and last contact to be taken 
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with great care; the points of contact, contact 
with spots or groups, the appearance and position 
of irregularities on the moon’s limb, to be carefully 
noted. An eye-piece which will take in the whole 
dise of the sun should be used for the observations 
of contact : a higher power may be applied with 
advantage for scrutinizing the moon’s limb. The 
barometer and thermometer to be observed both 
before and after, and also during the eclipse. 
And, lastly, it will not be time thrown away if 
the observer will rehearse the eclipse, as it were, 
beforehand, to assure himself that all necessary 
appliances are at hand and in working order.” 


WE append the following approximate positions 
of the two comets now visible. They have been 
calculated by MM. Frischauf and Winnecke 
respectively :— 

Comer IL., 1863. 


R.A, N.P.D. 

1863. yy DR A ° / 
May 16 18 16 1 +74 1:2 
20 17 13 26 +77 33:2 

Comet III., 1863. 

R.A. N.P.D. 

1863. hm =°8 i ’ 
May 16 2 55 14 +47 186 
20 3.15 54 +46 285 


THE human jaw of Abbeville is still occupying 
French savans ; and a third paper on the subject 
has been presented to the French Academy by M. 
Quatrefages, in which he argues strongly for its 
authenticity. We learn also from Galignani that 
some interesting meetings, under the presidency 
of Dr. Milne Edwards; have recently taken place at 
the Jardin des Plantes between four distinguished 
Fellows of the Royal Society, representatives of 
English geological and paleontological knowledge— 
Messrs. Prestwich, Falconer, Busk, and Carpenter 
—and MM. Quartrefages, Desnoyers, Gaudry, 
Lartet, and other men of science well-known in 
France, to discuss, and, if possible, to decide on 
the authenticity and antiquity of the flint hatchets 
and human jaw in question. Sir John Bowring, 
being in Paris, was invited to the conference. The 
results of the examination, though by no means 
of a positive character, have, on the whole, served 
to confirm the doubts expressed by the British 
geologists as to their trustworthiness. That large 
quantities have been fabricated and sold by French 
workmen admits of no question ; but the genuine- 
ness of many of those found at St. Acheul was 
established by the unanimous opinion of the con- 
ference, as was the fraudulent character of the 
greater number of those found at Moulin-Quignon. 
The whole subject, however, is to undergo a further 
and more thorough investigation in the locality. 


One of the recent numbers of the Proceedings 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Phila- 
delphia contains a most valuable zoological con- 
tribution, being a monograph of the Prehensile- 
tailed Quadrumana, by Dr. J. H. Slack. The 
following classification is adopted by the author :— 
Tribe 1, Lagothrices ; Sapajon Lacépéde ; Brachy- 
teles, Spix; Lagothrix Geoff.; Aluatta, Lacépéde. 
We are not aware whether Dr. Slack has pur- 
sued his investigations amongst the Cebi or 
Pithecie; and we hope that the present mono- 
graph is only the first instalment of a greater work. 
The same number contains a “Catalogue of the 
Miocene Shells of the Atlantic Slope,” by T. A. 
Conrad. Here have been collected about 580 
species of shells, 309 of which are Gasteropoda 
and 272 Conchifera. Immediately on the Miocene 
rests a Post-Pliocene or Pleistocene formation, re- 
plete with existing forms. Mr. Conrad says the 
passage between these two formations is almost as 
abrupt as between the Eocene and Miocene. 


FREsH victories have we to record of the healing- 
art—or rather science, as it ought undoubtedly to 
be called, seeing that the welfare of mankind is 
the noblest end and aim of all true science. An 
Edinburgh physician, Dr. Smart, has discovered 
that the unsightly pitting—that sad souvenir which 
the smallpox so often leaves behind it—can be 
entirely prevented by masking the parts generally 
attacked with a solution of india-rubber in chloro- 
form. More recently still MM. Jules Erchmann 
and Aymini have announced that the painful 
symptoms, and more painful operations which too 
often of necessity follow the formation of calculi in 
the human subject, are prevented by the use of 
the electrical current and a certain tonic lithori- 


triptic liquid which theoretically and practically | 


dissolve the calculus. This altogether desirable 





j 
| 


result has already been obtained by M. Aymini, | 
who, in conjunction with Professor Pacciochi of | 


Turin, and the Chevalier Fioretta, surgeon to the 
Duchess of Parma, has tried the discovery on two 
subjects, one of them an adult, and with the 
greatest, success,.and with scarcely any incon- 
venience to the patients. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Roya InstTiTuTE oF BritisH ARCHITECTS.— 
At the Annual General Meeting, held on Monday, 
May 4th, 1863, W. Tite, M.P., President, in the 
chair, the following were elected office-bearers for 
the ensuing year:—President, Thomas L. Do- 
naldson, Fellow. Vice-Presidents, Messrs. A. Ash- 
pitel, O. Jones, and Ewan Christian. Honorary 
Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, Mr. Charles 
Charnock Nelson. Ordinary Members of Council, 


Messrs. W. Burges, G. Somers Clarke, B. Ferrey, | 


J. H. Hakewill, O. Hansard, H. Jones, G. J. J. 
Mair, Wyatt Papworth, and J. L. Pearson. 
Treasurer, Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. Honorary 
Solicitor, Mr. Frederick Ouvry, F.S.A. Auditors, 
Mr. Charles Fowler, Jun., Fellow, and Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, Associate. Mr. J. P. Seddon and 
Mr. C. F. Hayward were re-elected Honorary 
Secretaries. The report and balance-sheet were 
read and adopted. Thanks were voted to retiring 
officers and others. It was announced that the 
Pugin Memorial Committee had signified their 
intention of placing the sum of £1000 collected 
by them at the disposal of the Institute in trust 
for the establishment of a student’s travelling fund, 
under certain conditions ; and it was resolved that 
it be referred to Council to confer with the Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of drawing up a scheme 
and submitting the same to the members of the 
Institute. 


Groroaicat Society, May 6th. Leonard Hor- 
ner, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. William 
Whitaker Collins, Esq., M.I.C.E., 15, Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi; Charles Carter Blake, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary of the Anthropological Society, 
Lecturer on Zoology at the London Institution, I, 
Mabledon Place, W.C.; and John Martin, Esq., 
Cambridge House, Portsmouth, and Keydell, 
Shoredean, Hants, were elected Fellows. M. F.-Jd. 
Pictet, Professor of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Academy of Geneva; Signor Q. 
Sella, Member of the Italian Parliament, Turin ; 
Herr Credner, Kéniglicher Bergmeister of Gotha ; 
Dr. J. J. Kaup, Conservator of the Museum of 
Darmstadt ; Signor G. Meneghini, Professor of 
Paleontology in the University of Pisa; Signor 
B. Gastaldi of Turin; and M. A. Morlot of Berne, 
were elected Foreign Correspondents.—THE fol- 
lowing communications were read :—1l. “On the 
Brick-pit at Lexden, near Colchester.’ By the 
Rey. Osmond Fisher, M.A., F.G.8.; with a Note 
on the Coleoptera, by T. V. Wollaston, Esq., 
F.L.S. 2. “On the original nature and subse- 
quent alteration of Mica-schist.” By H. C. 
Sorby, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.8S. 3. “On the Fossil 
Corals of the West Indies.” Part I. By P. 
Martin Duncan, M.B.Lond., F.G.S. 


Royat Institution, May 8th.—Tue chemical 
properties and productive powers of the soils of 
England formed the subject of the lecture delivered 
by Professor Voelcker, the consulting chemist of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. Professor Voelcker, 
taking a practical view of agricultural operations, 
is inclined to attach more importance to the na- 


tural qualities of the soil than to chemical appli- . 


ances. There are, he said, sandy soils so poor that 
they cannot repay the labour and expense bestowed 
on them to render them productive ; and, on the 
other hand, there are some rich clay soils that 
are, practically speaking, exhaustless. He alluded 
frequently to the recently published work of Pro- 
fessor Liebig on husbandry, from whose opinions 
he dissented, so far as they were too chemical and 
not sufficiently practical; and he regarded the 
researches of Professor Wade on the degrees of 
absorption of manures by various soils as of greater 
importance as a guide to agriculturists. It ap- 
peared from the tabulated results of a series of 
these experiments that there is an inherent power 
in various kinds of soils to absorb the substances 
required for the support of plants, and this pro- 
perty he attributed to the capillary attraction of 
the particles, which condition of soils is distinct 
from chemical action. In the view which Professor 
Voelcker took of the improvement of soils he 
considered that an experienced, intelligent farmer 
is better able to adapt the kind of manure to the 
land to insure a profitable result than a theo- 
retical chemist. The improved knowledge of the 
requisite chemical constituents has, however, been 
the means of greatly increasing the productive 
powers of the soil of England. Of the manures 
which a knowledge of chemistry has added to the 
improvement of the soil, the most important are 
the phosphates which are contained in the fossil 
remains of extinct animals that are abundant m 
the Suffolk rag. These, when treated with sul- 
phuric acid, yield an abundant supply of phos- 


J.N,L. | phate of lime, Towards the conclusion of his 
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lecture, Professor Voelcker alluded to the effect of 
modern sanitary arrangements in diminishing the 
supply of manure, which, but for the introduction 
of new sources of supply from the relics of former 
worlds and distant countries, might seriously 
diminish the productive powers of the soils of 
England. 

AntTHROPOLOGICAL, May12th. Dr. James Hunt, 
F.S.A., President in the chair.—A PAPER was 
read by Professor John Marshall, F.R.S., on 
“The Microcephalic Brain of an Idiotic Boy, et. 
12.” The brain in question weighed 8} oz., being 
about 14 oz. smaller than “Gore's case”’ of an 
idiotic female, aged 42. The particulars of the 
case will appear at length in the Transactions of 
the Society. A paper was also read by W. Bol- 
laert, Esq., F.R.G.S., on “ The Past and Present 
Populations of the New World,” in which the 
author gave many interesting examples of the 
moral depravity and physical deterioration of the 
full-blacks and mixed breeds of South America. 
A discussion ensued, joined in by Dr. B. Seeman, 
F.L.S.; Mr. C. C. Blake, F.G.8.; Mr. Bouverie 
Pusey ; Mr. Bendyshe ; and the President. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK, 





MONDAY, MAy 18th. 
ASIATIC SOCIETY, at 3.—5, New Burlington Street. Anniversary. 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS, at 8.—9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 


TUESDAY, MAy 19th. 

ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 4.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar 
Square. 

PATHOLOGICAL SocrgTy, at 8,—53, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street. 

STATISTICAL SocrETY, at 8.—12, St. James’s Square. “On the 
Pay of the Soldier, as compared with the Wages of the 
Labourer :’’ Major-General Sir A. M. Tulloch, K.C.B. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, at 8.—25, Great George 
Street, Westminster. ‘On the Communication between 
London and Dublin:” Mr. Watson. ‘On the Manufacture of 
Duplicate Machines and Engines:’” Mr. Jno, Fernie, Assoc, 
Inst, C, E. 

Roya INSTITUTION, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “On Sound:” 
Professor Tyndall. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 20th. 

PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY, at 11.—17, Bloomsbury Square, 
Anniversary. 

GEOLOGICAL Society, at 8.—Somerset House. 1. “Further 
Observations on the Devonian Plants of Maine, Gaspe, Xe. :’’ 
Dr. J. W. Dawson, F.K.S., F.G.S._ 2. “‘ Notice of a new species 
of Dendrerpeton, &c.:’’ Dr. J. W. Dawson, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
3. “On the per Old Red Sandstone and Devonian Rocks :” 
J. W. Salter, Esq., F.G.S. 4. “On the Relations of the Sand- 
stone of Cromarty with Reptilian Footprints:” Dr. G. Gordon 
and the Rev. J. M. Joass. Communicated by Sir R. 1. Mur- 
chison, K.C.B., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

45 SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, at 8,30,—4, St. Martin’s Place, 
rafalgar Square. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. “On Destructive 
Distillation, considered in reference to Modern Industrial 
Arts;” B. H, Paul, Ph.D, 


THURSDAY, May 2ist, 
ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 
ROYAL SOCIETY, at 8.30.—Burlington House, 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, at 7.—13, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn 


CHEMICAL SOcrety, at 8.—Burlington House. “On Certain 
Effects of Intense Heat on Fiuids:” W. RK. Grove, Q.C, 


RoyAat INSTITUTION, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “On Geology :” 
Professor Ansted. 
FRIDAY, MAy 22nd. 


RoyYAL INSTITUTION, at 8.—Albemarle Street. ‘“‘On the Sun’s 
Chemical Action :”’ Professor Roscoe. 


SATURDAY, May 23rd. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘‘On the Science 
of Language :” Professor Max Muller. 
ROYAL BorTanic SOCIETY, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 








ART. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


(SECOND NOTICE.) 


GREAT truth has been kept out of sight in 
A the attacks that have been made, somewhat 
blindly, upon the dealings of the Royal Acade- 
micians with the pictures sent to them for exhibi- 
tion. It is this: that the space at disposal is 
utterly inadequate to the requirements of the 
present generation of artists. We utterly dis- 
believe in the charges of malevolence and spite ; to 
a very great extent we disbelieve in the want of 
capacity and judgment so noisily alleged to exist. 
But, after all, human nature is subject to bias and 
prejudice; and the confined space furnishes an 
excuse, if not an encouragement, for the rejection 
or misplacing of works displeasing to the taste 
of the self-constituted judges in whose power it 
lies to make or mar’a budding reputation. 

If we turn to the catalogue of the Royal Academy 
we find that there are 731 oil pictures hung upon 
the walls, in four rooms. The fifth room is devoted 
to miniatures, drawings, and architecture, and it is 
small enough for its purpose. There are forty 
academicians and twenty associates, forty-cight 
of whom are painters, each enjoying prescriptive 
right to the line, and to the exhibition of eight 

ictures. Supposing them to exercise their privi- 
ra rivileges, it must be remembered, which 
they also have hardly fought for and gallantly 
earned, ata time when theiryouth had nochampions 








in the press and in parliament to call attention 
to their wrongs and sufferings—supposing, we 
say, that they exercised their undoubted privileges, 
we should see no young men’s work on the line; 
and, of the 731 pictures on the walls, 384 would 
be produced by Academicians. Practically, we 
know this is not the case. This yearthe members 
and associates have sent 115 pictures. For the 
most part, they limited themselves, by mutual 
consent, to four, while more than this number 
have been admitted from outsiders. And we 
believe that, upon the whole, the line has been 
fairly kept, for we never remember to have seen 
more young men’s works opposite to the eye of 
the spectator. The most glaring instances of 
misplacing, among others less inexcusable, are the 
pictures of Armitage and of Danby, which are 
destroyed by the positions in which they are 
placed. 

We must not suppose that this Hanging Com- 
mittee is the only one against which the wrath 
of artists is directed: all hanging committees, 
even those of the Water-Colour Societies, are 
subject to the same complaints. It is an infi- 


nitely unpleasant and most ungrateful office, and | 
one from which most men would only too gladly | 
escape; and can we wonder at it, when we see | 


men who are gentlemen in their dealings, and not 
deliberately given to the undoing of their neigh- 


bours in private life, openly accused of being | 


actuated by the basest motives—by the desire of 
crushing a possible competitor, or dealing a back- 
handed blow at a present rival ? 

The rejection of pictures altogether is, indeed, 

@ crushing pain; but it is one from which no 
artist of any standing has escaped. It is a very 
painful thing for a young artist—a very serious 
thing, indeed, for an established painter—to have 
his work sent back on his hands. This year the 
power of rejection seems to have been exercised 
with nosparing hand; and the Council appears to 
have made serious oversights in the selection. 
Mr. Brett's is a glaring case; but we would call 
that of Mr. Lee Bridell a more flagrant one. 
It is a misfortune that the public should not have 
an opportunity of seeing the works of these men, 
and of other admirable landscape painters whose 
works are absent because rejected ; but many men 
whose works appear on the line this year have 
been in similar case last year and the year before ; 
and the lesson to be taught by these painful epi- 
sodes should not be a wholesale attack upon the 
Councils and Hanging Committees, but the cry- 
ing necessity for enlarged accommodation. This 
would lead inevitably to a radical change in the 
constitution of the governing body, and to a 
larger representation of the constituency of artists. 
It is extremely unfair to complain that the im- 
becile works of old academicians should occupy 
good places on the line. These men have painted 
grand pictures in their day, and felt the applause 
of an admiring public gratifying their souls. Who 
is to tell them that their power has passed away 
from them ? 
ing their pictures would, in many cases, be base 
iugratitude and gratuitous insult. Yet the com- 
plaints of critics mean this, or they mean nothing. 
As we have said above, what we really have to do 
is to urge with all our strength the necessity for 
increased accommodation, such as the galleries at 
the late International Exhibition would amply 
afford, and a really responsible committee in place 
of the secret and irresponsible Council who now 
decide upon the claims of the pictures sent for 
Exhibition. Even then we should hear complaints ; 
but we should have done much to render them 
innocuous. 

Mr. Philip’s picture of “ Aqua Bendita”’ (23) is 
rather a good example of his power over the re- 
sources of his art than a favourable instance of his 
power of reflection. The incident is the common 
one, to be seen at the porch of every Roman 
Catholic church, of a group of worshippers who 
communicate by touch the virtues of the holy 
water. The best head is that of the elder child, 
who receives the drips from the fingers of the baby 
in arms. ‘There is good expression in both chil- 
dren’s heads ; but the good qualities of the picture 
must be sought for in its technical triumphs, 
which are very great. 

Mr. Cope sends only two pictures, both of which 
represent scenes in the life of childhood. “A 
Music Lesson” (46), and “Morning Lessons”’ 
(221), recall to us the patience and infinite 
motherly, or sisterly, kindness which presided 
Over our grumpy disinclination to the acquire- 
ment of any knowledge. 

Mr. Elmore’s “ Lucrezia Borgia” (130) is one 
of his best pictures. The head of Lucrezia is 
a very noble study, in which the characteristic 
lines have been worked out with infinite and true 
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appreciation. It might be taken asa type of an un- 
scrupulous soul, ae to crush out whatever stands 


in the way of its desires : yet the more dangerous, 
because subject to strong passion, and not free 
from the instinct of revenge. The action of the 
figure is good: a gleam of thought, that shows no 
irresolution, causes her to stay the hand of the 
bravo whose work she will now do herself with the 
poison she knows so well how to use. This small 
picture may be taken as 2 representative work ; 
and we leave it with an increased sense of Mr. 
Elmore’s powers. 

Mr. Ward has given us the story of the ex- 
hibition of Captain Coram’s Portrait in “ Hogarth’s 
Studio, 1739” (199). The foundlings, for whose 
benefit the old sea-captain had so unwisely, as 
Mr. Gladstone would tell us, founded a hospital, 
are assembled in the painter’s house. Hogarth and 
Coram are half-hidden behind the picture, enjoying 
the remarks of the young spectats; Mrs. Ho- 
garth is cutting up the cake; and there is other- 
wise the wealth of incident which we always 
meet with in Mr. Ward’s pictures. We could 
gladly, indeed, spare some of it, if in place thereof 
we could get a little more truth of effect, more 
real daylight—grey reflections instead of brown 
ones. The great merit of the work is, in some 
sense, also its great fault. The art is too apparent. 
“ The Child with the Crutches ” is rather arranged 
for effect than placed as she naturally would be 
with her face opposite to Captain Coram’s portrait. 
We sigh for the qniet treatment of Leslie, and feel 
rather oppressed with the flutter and theatrical 
action. Still, we must always speak of Mr. Ward's 
work with great respect ; and we are free to admit 
the difficulty of painting so well up to the mark, 
and of investing work with so much interest as he 
rarely fails to awaken. The smaller picture of Char- 
lotte Corday in the Conciergerie contemplating her 
portrait—* La Toilette des Morts” (124)—is too 
painful a subject for clear treatment to redeem 
from some feeling of repugnance on the part of 
the spectator. It is not an abstract horror, like 
Elmore’s “ Lucrezia,” but the representation of a 
dreadful episode in the French Revolution. There 
is great ability shown in the picture; but we doubt 
whether its acceptance onde any circumstances 
would be favourable with an English public. 

Mr. Ilook’s pictures are as delightful as usual ; 
and this is saying very much indeed. The touch of 
nature that makes us all akin is never absent from 
his canvases. He has only three works, of which 
our favourite is “A Sailor’s Wedding Party” 
(219). To criticise these pictures would be 
simply an annual repetition. “They are not great 
works ; but they are thoroughly good ones, and, 
as far as they go, cannot be better. 

One of the painters best represented in 
this Exhibition is Mr. Leighton. He has 
four pictures, which, although they display 
a great versatility of invention and careful train- 
ing, are not all satisfactory. His great ac- 
quirements are marred by some inadequate 
conception of the subject, or by a false chiaro- 
scuro. Not necessarily ; for this artist’s pictures 
are often rightly conceived, as they are also some- 
times very good in effect. As an instance of 
wrong conception, we cannot help classing the 
large work of “Jezebel and Ahab met by Elijah 
the Tishbite” (382). By the position of the 
figures in this picture, the king and queen cannot 
yet have been face to face with the prophet, who 
has his hand still on the latch of the gate opening 
into the vineyard, and which, as itstands open, mus 
conceal them from his view. Yet they are already 
overwhelmed with rage and mortification. The 
first words of the king were “‘ Hast thou found me, 
O mine enemy?” and not until after the full 
delivery of the message did he go home and rend 
his clothes, and put on sackcloth and ashes, 
The action of Jezebel, in spite of a certain grandeur 
about the drawing of the face, is rather that of a 
pettish woman than of the wicked queen who had 
conceived and brought to fruition the wicked 
work which the prophet was sent to reprove. 
The figure of Elijah is grandly drawn; but the 
general style of the picture is somewhat lowered 
by decorative accessories and colour. “A Girl 
Feeding Peacocks” (429) illustrates the other 
point on which we have taken exception. How 
could this girl’s head be so light against that 
brilliant white cloud? Put a sheet of white 
paper between the eye and the sky: if the sun 
be shining on it it will be brilliantly white 
against a grey-toned atmosphere; if there is or- 
dinary daylight, the paper will appear positively 
dark against the white cloud. ‘Tones of colour, 
however delicate, will never stand in place of a 
true chiaroscuro. To be right, a picture must be 
translatable into black or white; if not, we feel con- 
fused about it, and experience a sense of something 
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besten hrs uncomfortable, as in the work before 
us. e have said so much about these pictures, 
with great deference. In speaking of Mr. Leighton 
we do not fo that he is a great artist, and one 
of whom the country has reason to be proud. 
We feel jealous of his reputation, and most anxious 
that his unusual powers, great industry, and dis- 

ished acquirements should produce the ripest 
possible fruit. As an evidence of the strength 
that is in him, note the small picture of “A Girl 
with a Basket of Fruit” (406), probably the most 
beautiful picture in the exhibition ; and, as a con- 
trast to this, the “Italian Crossbowman” (528) 
full of power and force. 

By one of the younger painters, Mr. Burr, is 
# picture in illustration of Tennyson’s “ Dora’”’ 
(250). This is an admirable study of expression. 
Observe the contrast between the boy and his 
grandsire, and the touching interest expressed in 
the two faces at the door. The picture is very 
pathetic; it seems to us to go nearer to the heart 
than any other in the Exhibition, and to be 
worthy of the poem it undertakes to illustrate. 

Mr. Faed falls short of his great picture of last 
year. He sends three pictures. “Train up a 
Child,” &e (213), is injured in effect by the sharp 
perspective, which gives the figures an appearance 
of slipping out of the picture. “The silken 
gown” (377) is a bad representation of the old 
Scotch song “And ye shall walk in silk 
attire,” &. The mother of the lassie did not 
spread a real new silk, at so much a yard, before 
her daughter’s eyes to tempt her to forget her 
Donald. The pathos is in the idea of the silk and 
the “siller,” and the impossibility of substituting 
it for the idea of Donald, that holds possession 
of her soul. But there is great merit in the painting, 
which is of the same school as Philip; and there 
is always in this artist’s work a delicious feeling 
of tint and quiet colours. 

Mr. Webster is represented by two small 
pictures —“ A Tea-Party” (169), and “ Alone” 
(165). In the latter, this painter rises to a 
higher sentiment than is usual with him. An 
old man sits alone in the cottage that sheltered 
formerly his wife and children. He mayjust have re- 
turned from the funeral of the last of them. He sits 
broken-hearted and with dim eyes, looking on the 

of the Holy Book ; but his sorrow will never 
more cease on this side the grave, where there is no 
living comfort left to him. 

In strong contrast to the sentiment of Mr. 
Webster’s picture is that of Mr. Clark’s “ After 
Work” (122). We may suppose that the old man 
in Webster’s a may be thinking of such a 
time in his life when his wife and children were 
present in all their youth and happiness. These 
two pictures should. be looked at together; they 
are the complements to each other. Mr. Clark has 

inted nothing so good since the “Sick Child.” 
With all his true feeling, however, he lacks the 
knowledge which, if he had it, would place his 
work at once on the highest level, and enable him 
boldly to claim comparison with Edouard Frére. 

Mr. F. Goodall has four pictures, all representa- 
tions of Arab life. “ The Palm Offering” (515) is 
a very fine work, admirably drawn and coloured. 
It represents the widow of a Sheik bearing 
her child, and carrying s palm branch to 
place on her late husband’s grave. ‘There is 
a fine tone, and great breadth of colour, as 
in the massing of the mother’s arm with 
the body of the child. The drawing of the 
heads and the body of the child are worthy of 
attentive consideration. Mr. Goodall certainly 
takes a good position in this Exhibition—his other 
pictures being also in advance of his later produc- 
tions. 

Mr. Armitage sends a picture this year. It 
is fatally injured by bad hanging. Well may 
artists call for increased accommodation and fairer 
play when we see the work of a really great painter 
used as this has been. Mr. Armitage’s work is 
doubly interesting to all who take an interest in 
art, because he was the favourite and most accom- 
plished pupil of the late Paul Delaroche. His 
grand picture of “ Aholah and Aholibah,” and his 
still greater “Hagar in the Desert,” will be 
remembered as among the chief glories of Eng lish 
art. His present work, which is on a small scale for 
him, is well worth notice. Mr. Armitage, like his 
master, always goes to the point, and allows 
nothing to be introduced merely for the sake 
of effect. He tells his story simply, and his 
aecessories have always a reference to his story. 
This young martyr has been killed in the arena, 
and his body is being lowered into the catacombs, 
— it 2 a by his relatives. Beautiful 

pure drawing, moderation of display, are 
the technical characteristics of the sista’ It 
does not not impress us with a sense of his power 
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as the “ Hi ” did; but we are sensible of the 
thought and hand of the accomplished artist, who 
takes his position among the great men— Watts, 
Hunt, Leighton, Linnell, &e.—who stand outside 
the ranks of the Academy. We must conclude 
our present notice of the Exhibition, hoping to 
return to it shortly. 














NOTES OF THE LIFE OF AUGUSTUS 





L. EGG.—(Continued.) 


M* EGG now received private instructions froma 
Mr. Stewart in oil-painting. This was probably 
limited to the secret of methodically laying the 
palette and mixing the oil and varnish to the proper 
consistency of megilp, and preparing the day’s paint- 
ing by a glazing of asphaltum, which was then the 
approved method, unfortunately for the duration 
of the pictures produced at the time. The fore- 
most painters of the day were Wilkie, Mulready, 
Uwins, Howard, Turner, Martin, Haydon, Hilton, 
Eastlake, Calcott ; and, amongst the younger men, 
Leslie, Maclise, and Herbert, and some others now 
entirely forgotten. These divided the ground; but 
the classical painters had outlived the taste for 
their works, and the students, with but few ex- 
ceptions, went over to the other side. Douglas 
Cowper was the first amongst these to make a 
sensation. In the year 1839 he exhibited a pic- 
ture of “ Othello Relating his Adventures,” which 
at once made him a distinguished man in the 
profession, and the head of the new-coming party. 
His was a short race, however, for death closed 
his career before he could paint another picture ; 
but his memory was held dear by his companions, 
who forthwith instituted a club named after him, 
and in this compared all their efforts for the next 
few years. Our hero had, however, already ex- 
hibited ; for we first find his name in the “ Academy 
Catalogue,” in 1838, to a picture entitled: “A 
Spanish Girl,” and again, in 1839, to a picture with 
the title “ Laugh when you can.” By their names 
one would not suppose they were very ambitious 
works; and it is worth noting that at this time his 
companions had but little hopes of his ultimate 
success in the art, and regarded him more as an 
amateur painter than a professional one, living as 
he did more luxuriously than the majority on a 
good annuity granted him by his father. In the 
first instance his address in the catalogue was at 
his family-house in Piccadilly ; the next year he 
had gone away to University Street ; and in 1840 
to Gerrard Street. He exhibited this year a picture 
of “ A Scene in the Boar’s Head,” from “‘ Henry LV.” 
That he had been working to some purpose was 
proved by this picture; and henceforth he was re- 
cognised by his intimates as more likely to achieve 
success. It is an interesting picture to look at by 
this light. Tull then, his works were imitations of 
others, and were, for the most part, of lovers 
either alone or together, with landscape constructed 
on the principle of the portrait-backgrounds of the 
preceding century—a tree of no particular genus, 
with drooping branches, in the foreground; a 
sloping meadow of brown tint in the middle dis- 
tance; and, further off, an undulating range of 
hills melting into a lowering sky. These pictures 
made no great demand upon his inventive facul- 
ties ; and the spectator might regard them in their 
completed form ‘without having his attention 
arrested either by merits or defects. The last 
picture, on the other hand, required continual 
exercise of discriminating power in pourtraying 
character. Conventional drawing would no 
longer serve when he had to represent Falstaff, 
Bardolph, Dame Quickly, Slender, and Doll 
Tearsheet ; and, accordingly, in looking on the 
picture, which is now in the possession of Mr. 
Rougier, we see defects that did not show in his 
earlier work, with merits that he had never before 
indicated the possession of. The next year’s 
catalogue has no picture of his in it. This fact, 
together with some other interesting particulars, 
will be explained by the following extract from 
a letter which we have received from Mr. W. B. 
Scott, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne :— 

When I became acquainted with Egg—in 1841, I think— 
he had his painting-room in Gerrard Street, Soho, one of 
the houses there with tall middle windows, in the ap- 

roved style of the day. He was then really a handsome 
ittle fellow, of twenty-four or thirty, and one of the most 
cultivated of the set, at the head of which was the most 
unfortunate of men, Richard Dadd. Egg lived there very 
quietly ; hardly saw any one, at least in the way of enjoy- 
ing society in the student style, except the man I have 
mentioned, Frith, now the most popular of fact-painters, 
and, occasionally, Sibson, who died at Malta a few years 
later, and myself. Dadd painted portraits of the three, 
on separate canvases, but all the same in size and style. 
Egg, 1 remember, was in a tall conical brown hat, like a 
Puritan, his complexion being almost colourless; of 
course, the picture exists somewhere still, and will be a 


very interesting one. 
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At that time there were several movements in connec- 
tion with Art, all of which Egg and his friends joined ; 
especially the “Institute of the Fine Arts,” from which 

a good deal, but which went to nothing. 


all of us a 
I have still preserved, I find, a circular dated 26 
October, 1841, from a “ Committee appointed to consider 
the establishment of a new Exhibition,” calling a meeting 
to hear their Report at the British Coffee House, Cock- 
spur Street, “the Chair to be taken at 7 o’clock sere Ol 
n the committee, which, I imagine, was self-appointed— 
at Dadd’s studio, perhaps, a few evenings before—Egg was 
a leadiug member. The movement was caused by the re- 
jection of pictures at the previous Academy Exhibition. 
Dadd was in the chair, and the meeting was attended by 
nearly all the good younger artists. It came to nothing, 
of course, because in a few years two or three of these 
indignants were in the Academy themselves. 


We see by this extract that Egg, little as he had 
done hitherto in Art, already impressed those who 
met him as a superior man. And we know by his 
later works how well warranted this favourable 
opinion was. He was slow, however, to exhibit his 
advantage in his works. Hach year he advanced ; 
but he was yet as a young swimmer, who could 
not venture far from the shore alone; and, when 
he did strike out from the shallows, it seems to 
have been only in the track of a leader. His pic- 
tures so far, and even for a year or so later, were 
known by his immediate circle to be full of pla- 
giarisms from the works of his elders, and even of 
his bolder fellows. It is interesting to reconcile 
this with the fact that, in his nature, he was 
veritably a man of original power, and that he 
showed this so strikingly in no more than four or 
five years from this date. It may rather surprise 
our readers to have it asserted, after the instances 
given in the last paper of his self-assertion in 
childhood and youth, that he was, nevertheless, a 
being of singular modesty. By those who were 
intimate with him, however, this could not be 
doubted. His readiness to be convinced that he 
was in the wrong in any question; the alacrity 
with which he acknowledged the merit of others’ 
works ; his misgivings about the value of his own 
labours ; the continual researches he made in his 
art after new secrets—all showed, to the day of his 
death, a diffidence in his own nature such as few 
men, after success great as that he had achieved to 
support them, would entertain. It was, then, true 
modesty and not weakness that made him depen- 
dent so long. In his rough ideas he could see 
little to satisfy him, little worth carrying further, 
unless it bore a resemblance to something done 
before by another. When one examines his early 
works with the clue which his later ones give, it is 
possible to see from the first a personality of his 
own gradually growing in importance from the 
most retired parts until it takes possession of the 
whole. In many men who eventually became 
great one may find a counterpart to such diffident 
progress; but it is not so with all, even of that 
numerous section of such who in youth work 
unregarded by the world. We engage’ ourselves 
principally with his progress as seen in his pictures 
exhibited at the Royal Acadamy ; but these were 
only half of his works. Many others were exhi- 
bited at Suffolk Street, and some at the British 
Institution, beforethat Exhibition had sacrificed its 
claim to respect by the bad hanging of later years, 
The picture which had been rejected at the Royal 
Academy in 1841 was probably sent to one of 
these last collections in the following season. We 
will not stop to find out what this was, but pass 
on to his next picture of “Cromwell discovering 
his chaplain, Jeremiah White, making love to his 
daughter Francis,” with regret that we can do no 
more than give its title. In ’43 appeared “The 
Introduction of Sir Piercie Shafton to Halbert 
Glendinning.” This may be regarded as an excel- 
lent illustration of the manner of his advance. The 
drawing in it was wonderfully better than in the 
earlier pictures we have noticed; and the colour 
was beginning to indicate a greater reliance upon 
himself than before. Many things could be found 
in it suggested by other works; but he had made 
them his own by the manner in which he had 
adopted them, and by their relation to points 
entirely original. Halbert Glendinning, for ex- 
ample, was in the pose of an antique figure—the 
Antinous; but it was so well chosen, and with such 
strong marks of control in his treatment of it, 
that it looked as proper to the place and circum- 
stances as some of the figures and groups in the 
cartoons of Raffaelle seem, which are taken from 
the antique. Sir Piercie Shafton, too, it is said, 
was strikingly like a figure designed by an artist of 
his own standing in a picture of the previous year. 
This, however, in its supercilious bearing, was as 
true to the character represented as the former 

was in its silent resentment of insolence. 
Of the Halbert Glendenning, we know the ori- 
ginal ; and we can see how far alterations have been 


made so that the expression of modesty for which 
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it is distinguished might become that of impatient 
offended pride. The left foot may be taken as the 
most available example in the antique ; it is turned 
outwards with ful ease: the adaptation has 
the foot drawn laterally nearer to that on which the 
fi stands, and turned inwards, with a some- 
c.g gauche air. Doubtless in the Sir Piercie 
there were similar marks of there being a strongly 
defined image of the character in the painter's 
mind which made his plagiarism other than that of 
one who makes up his work of unconsidered 
trifles, like a modern Gothic architect, with nothing 
of his own but his “‘ Remains of the Middle Ages.” 
The less important figures are free from any trace 
of the works of others. These are all original, 
appropriate in expression, and characteristically 
costumed. The background, too, is admirably 
arranged and free from any look of having been 
made up. The colour had even stronger marks of 
originality than the design; so that, altogether, the 
picture deserved to take a high rank as a young 
man’s picture. 

The picture of *44 was a scene from “The 
Devil on Two Sticks,” which we do not re- 
member to have seen; but any one may see a 
picture by our artist of this period at the South 
Kensington Museum, of “Gil Blas in his difficulty 
to pay the Landlord,” which was exhibited else- 
where than at the Academy, and bought by Mr. 
Vernon atthe time. It exhibits a decided advance, 
in mechanical skill and in originality of design 
in the individual figures, on his previous works. 
The succeeding year produced a scene from the 
*Winter’s Tale” of “Autolycus Selling his Wares ;” 
which was placed above the line in a corner of 
the West Room, out of sight. Then followed 
* Buckingham Rebufied,” hung on the left hand 
side of the West Room as a pendant to a picture 
of the same size by Mr. Frith. Together, these 
furnished an admirable occasion for the ordinary 
newspaper critics, who delight in nothing so much 
as to contrast two artists of the same standing, and 
discover that, while one has gone to the gods, 
another has gone to the dogs. The colour of Mr. 
Egg’s was admirable; there was not a tone in it 
not peculiarly his own; and the taste for beauty 
was distinguished by an appreciation of character 
not common in the pictures of the day. To us it 
seemed that Buckingham’s face was somewhat too 
tragic in expression for the occasion ; but, in saying 
this, we rely upon our impression of sixteen years 
since, and this assures us that the remainder of the 
figure was perfectly designed. About this time he 
did a larger work than he was accustomed to in 
fresco, which was exhibited in Westminster Hall. 
It was called “Love,” and was of two figures. It 
had a poetic aspect which claimed attention. 
His eye for eolour had not lost its discrimination 
in working in the new material; but the subject 
gave no scope for the quality of dramatic invention 
by which he had distinguished himself in his 
smaller pictures, and the scale of the work was un- 
favourable to him on account of the demand for 
larger drawing which it made. In this last parti- 
cular he might have remedied his shortcomings, as 
he had in other branches of the art so signally 
within the last few years ; for he had the means of 
living nearly independently, in the shape of a 
liberal annuity left to him by his father. But two 
years before, when his picture of Sir Piercie Shafton 
was placed in the Octagon Room, to relieve his 
mortification, he had with Mr. Frith, who had been 
similarly treated, madea journey on the continent; 
and during this he caught a severe cold, which 
settled on his chest and sowed the seeds of the 
asthma, from which he suffered very severely at 
the time, and more or less afterwards during the 
remainder of his life. For a while, indeed, his 
friends despaired of his recovery ; and it was a 
wonder that he could for a year or two do justice 
to the powers that hehad. ‘This was a trying time 
to him ; but it is interesting to find that he does 
not appear to have lost his spirit, as the following 
anecdote will prove. An Edinburgh Art-Union 
had drawn its lottery, and one of the holders of | 
the prizes had selected his picture. Buta standing | 
rule of the Society was perhaps in the way of the 
intended patronage ; so the Secretary wrote to tell 
Mr. Egg of the choice of their member, but added 
that—as the rule was that no painter should be eu- 

couraged by the Art Union unless he had had his | 
nativity north of the Tweed—he was anxious 

to learn from the painter whether this was the fact | 
in his case. Mr. Egg wrote a letter in reply | 
thus :— 





Srr,—I am happy to state that I am not a Scotchman, 
nor im any way connected with Scotland ; but, if it will 
conduce to the sale of my picture, I shall be delighted 
heuceforth to subscribe myself, 

ours ever obediently, 
A. L, Mac(?) Eae, 


(To be continued.) 


ART NOTES. 


fur Mortaxp Cottecrion.—To considerable 
proficiency in the mechanism of his art George 
Morland added a correct eye for effect, and great 
rapidity of execution. His pictures, so to say, 
are not the re-presentation of what he had seen, 
but, in every case, the representation of the actual 
scene before him. That he died young, in 1806— 
his end probably hastened by the dissipated life 
he led—is no less true than universally deplored. 
The facilities of locomotion were so little developed 
in 1791, the year of his first appearance as an 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy, that to that alone 
is probably to be attributed the wreck he made of 
health and reputation. An intense love of nature 
led him into the country; and the village ale-house 
was in most cases the only shelter open to an 
artist “on the tramp,” and pot-house companions 
his only associates after a hard day’s toil. In our 
day men “camp out” when they want to paint 
from nature; and, as Mr. Hamerton has shown in 
his pleasant “ Painter’s Camp in the Highlands,” 
can write an agreeable book by way of recreation 
after a day’s work at the easel, and eschew pot- 
house companions and road-side inns by dwelling 
in huts of their own constructing. Morland’s 
habits constantly kept him in trouble ; debt and 
the sponging-house tracked him wherever he went. 
His brother kept a well-frequented hotel at the 
corner of Dean Street and Queen Street, Soho, 
when Soho was wont to hold its head higher than 
it does now. The thrifty brother helped the 
spendthrift, advanced him money, bought his 
pictures when painted, paid his debts. Hence 
the rise of the Morland collection, which was dis- 
persed by the hammer of Messrs. Christie, Man- 
son, and Woods, on Saturday last, and the love of 
Art of the late Mr. G. H. Morland, the well-known 
amateur, and descendent of the thrifty brother. 
The Morlands, therefore, that were sold on Satur- 
day were heirlooms, and their pedigree indisput- 
able. Amongst these was the well-known “ Grand 
View of Enderby”—in the foreground an itinerant 
“Cheap Jack” offering the cotter’s wife an earthen- 
ware pan for sale ; the woman and children seated 
under a fine tree in front of the cottage, with a 
dog by their side. This beautiful picture sold for 
275 guineas. A signed picture, “G. Morland, 
1793,” painted for the Academy, “ A Carrfer pre- 
paring to set out on his Journey,” more carefully 
finished than his usual pictures, brought 245 
guineas ; “ The Bell Inn,” a cabinet painting of 
rare beauty, 62 guineas; “The Gipsy Encamp- 
ment,” one of his finest pictures, 145 guineas ; 
another equally fine, “The Stable,” the figures 
admirably grouped, 120 guineas; “The Farm- 
yard,” with peasants, an ox, and pigs, in his 
happiest style, 80 guineas; and other specimens 
of the master at average prices. The collection 
was also rich in works by the old masters; but the 
heirloom Morlands were necessarily what were 
most coveted. A portrait of Maria Ruthven by 
Vandyck—the engraving is in the Vandem Enden 
series—sold for 70 guineas; “The Interior of an 
Apartment,’’ by Peter de Hooge, with a party of 
six cavaliers and ladies drinking and singing, 145 
guineas. This fine picture was formerly in Mr. 
Higgenson’s gallery at Saltmarshe Castle. Two 
Canalettis—“ Entrance to the Grand Canal at 
Venice,” and “The Doge’s Palace ”—beautiful 
specimens, sold for 146 guineas; and a very fine 
Guardi, “The Ruins of an Italian Palace,” near 
the coast with boats and figures, for 56 guineas. 
There was also a portrait of Mrs. Jordan, an oval 
half-length, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, which sold 
for 60 guineas. A fine Nicholas Maes sold for 
165 guineas; a beautiful Aart van der Neer, a 
““ Winter Scene,” for 205 guineas; a grand Jan 
van der Heyden, ‘‘ Dutch Street Scenery,” for 230 
guineas; and an exquisite Ostade for 50 guineas. 
The day’s sale realized £6607. 10s. 
Some choice pictures of the English School 





| splendid picture exhibited by the Royal Academy 


were disposed of on Wednesday last by Messrs. 
Foster, at their gallery in Pall Mall, including 
some well-selected cabinet paintings, collected by 








sixteen inches by thirteen, for 181 guineas; two 
cattle-pieces by T. Sidney Cooper (R.A.), both on 
panel, for 105 guineas, and another by the same 
master, also on panel, “Cattle in a Stable,” for 
105 guineas; two Patrick Nasmyths—-“ A Road 
across a Heath with Figures,” a picture to haunt 
one’s memory, for 210 guineas, and “Lake 
Scenery,” painted on panel, for 156 guineas; a 
very charming Thomas Creswick, R.A., “ After- 
noon in Autumn,” for 132 guineas; and a wonder- 
ful W. Miiller, “ Pont Hoogan, North Wales,” an 
exquisite work of art, for 440 guineas. The day’s 
sale produced within a fraction of £5000. 








MUSIC. 





SECOND-RATE MUSIC. 


bree grand and chivalrous maxim touching 
the beauty of the female sex, which declares 
that all women are beautiful, though some are 
less beautiful than the rest, has its analpgue in 
the esthetics of music. All music, properly so 
called, is beautiful, though some sorts are less 
beautiful than others. Genuine love of art is 
best shown by a power of enjoying its every-day 
manifestations, just as a real feeling for natural 
‘beauty is best shown by the love of that beauty 
in its simplest form. Such love is, of course, less 
common than the delight in what is extra- 
ordinary ; but it is the true indication of a natu- 
rally healthy, or of a rightly cultivated taste. A 
man who cannot see the beauty of an English 
hedge-row may go into raptures about the view 
from the Montanvert; but these raptures will be 
an expression, not of real enjoyment, but only of 
surprise. So you may hear people rave about a 
Symphony, and profess at the same time to feel 
the singing of a simple tune an infliction. Of 
such professions one part or other must be pres 
tence. No one can enjoy or understand the 
greater without loving and comprehending the 
less. Whoever is not touched with the simple 
grace of “The Blue Bells of Scotland,” and jyet 
déclares himself an admirer of the C minor Syme 
phony, is either an impostor or is mistaking his 
passing interest in an unusual piece of musical 
display, with its sounding pomp and imposing 
bustle, for a real enjoyment of the essence of the 
thing presented to him. The condition of the 
public taste in the same way, may be tested better 
by the way in which productions and performers 
of average excellence are treated, than by the 
degree of regard paid to exhibitions of extra- 
ordinary acquirements or extraordinary natural 
gifts. Wonders will always attract their crowds 
of gaping thousands. A genuine popular love 
of art will be best evidenced by the steady in- 
terest taken in its ayep i achievements. This is 
the point overlooked by those who tell us that the 
business of Academies, “ Philharmonics” and 
such like bodies, is to confine themselves to the 
“perfect interpretation of the acknowledged 
masterpieces.” The fact is that the policy defeats 
itself. A taste so nurtured in exclusiveness 
necessarily becomes narrow and perverted. A 
familiarity with the more ordinary standard of 
artistic work is positively wanted, in order to give 
vitality to the appreciation of the masterpieces 
which have become immortal. If a man were 
ignorant of the poetry which had grown out of the 
life of his own era, what would be the value of his 
notions of the poetry of the past? |What would 

he know about Shakespeare or Milton—how 

would he measure their greatness if he had never 

read his Tennyson or his Shelley? Better 

then to present the creations of the “ old masters ” 

side by side with the newest and best contem- 

porary work. Such work will, of course, be in 

general second-rate; but its quality will not be 

a matter of less interest on that account. Rather 

of more; for it is on the exercise of average talent 

that the every-day enjoyments of the world must 

depend. Nothing more thoroughly deserves en- 

couragement than the high cultivation of ordinary 








the late Mr. Joseph Penlizngton, of Much Woolton. 
“ A Spanish Belle,” a recent picture of J. Phillip, | 
R.A., sold for 130 guineas; E. W. Cooke's (R.A.) | 
““View of the Murano Lagune, Venice,’’ painted | 
in 1860, for 132 guineas; “‘ Cattle Driving,” the 


last year, and painted by the younger Linnell 
whilst studying at Rome, for 255 guineas; an 


| exquisite little picture by his father, John Linnell, 
|“ View near Hampstead,” for 105 guineas; “The 


Valley on the Moor,” exhibited in 1860 by J. C. 
Hook, R.A., for 192 guineas; a charming little 
gem by W. P. Frith, R.A., “ The Farewell,”— 
With handkerchief still waving, and eyes bedewed 
with tears, 
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| powers as well as exceptional ones. 


powers. Madame Viardot Garcia, a consummate 


| artist with a bad voice, is an instance of the 


homage which this kind of merit sometimes wins, 
There is no reason why purity of style and sound- 
ness of method should not accompany moderate 
It would be 
a better thing at this present moment if the body 
of ordinary London concert-singers could be 
taught to exchange the style usually current for 
that of Grisi, than that three fresh Grisis should 
be discovered—just as it is more important that 
the bakers shall make pure bread for the people 
than that Messrs. Staples shall concoct good turtle 
soup for the Lord Mayor. One singer, such as 
M Fioretti (to illustrate, one 1s 0 to be 
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— 
personal), is a greater gain to the cause of good 
music nm ie suber of such celebrities as 
Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. The one is certain to go 
on delighting the world more and more by a 
perfection of style, acquired by cultivation of 
powers, not by any means extraordinary in degree ; 
the other is simply and solely a phenomenon, 
whose performances, when once the first flutter 
of curiosity has subsided, will be destitute of 
interest. 

Signor Schira’s new opera, ‘‘Nicolo de’Lapi,” 
is a happy example of what it is intended to 
designate roughly by the phrase ‘‘ good second- 
rate” composition. It would be vain to pretend 
that the work is a masterpiece ; but it is genuine 
music, and it is not dull. Out of a subject not 
specially suitable to operatic treatment, and not 
well-handled by the playwright, Signor Schira has 
made an effective drama. ‘The power of a lan- 
guage is best shown by its ordinary capacities 
of expression. So the nobleness of music— 
common music—as a vehicle for the expression of 
emotion, is well illustrated by such an instance as 
this. Common music, we say; for, with all respect 
to Signor Schira, there seems to be nothing in his 
work betokening a very exceptional gift—no re- 
markable brilliancy of melody, nor originality of 
setting. But it is delightfully vocal, as might be 
expected from the chief ofa great school of singing; 
it has the true glow and swing of the Italian 
manner; and there is a general air of freedom 
and lightness about the writing which marks 
the hand of the practised musician. The choruses 
do, indeed, here and there verge upon the 
boisterous; but this defect is only occasional. 
The action is carried along without flagging, and 
the fall of the curtain leaves the listener con- 
tent if not excited. It is needless, and indeed 
impossible, to describe here the music in detail. 
Its success with the Haymarket audience is a 
genuine one. For its performance, it needs only 
to mention the names of the cast, which was such 
a one as few authors have had at their command. 
It included Mdlles. Titiens and Trebelli- Bettini, Mr. 
Santley, and MM. Bettini, Gassier, and Giuglini. 
A pretty little canzonet, with chorus, sung by 
Malle. Trebelli, has established itself as a favourite, 
and is regularly encored. Signor Giuglini has 
been scarcely so well treated by the composer as 
the rest of his playmates. Of Mr. Santley it is 
pleasant to observe that he is rapidly gaining 
ease and freedom in treading the Italian stage. 
This was about all he had to learn to become one 
of the most acceptable baritones now before the 
world. His singing is faultless. R. B. L. 








OPERAS AND CONCERTS. 


7. and busier as grows the season, the 

harder becomes the task of chronicling its 
doings. The Covent Garden Opera-house has 
welcomed back its chief star, Signor Mario, as 
Count Almaviva, with the honours to which he 
has been accustomed any time these sixteen years 
—Signor Ronconi playing, of course, the Barber, in 
his own unsurpassable manner. Of the “ Don 
Juan” of Thursday night and the “ Marta” an- 
nounced for to-night we may speak next week. 
At “Her Majesty's” the production of “ Nicoli 
de’Lapi,” mentioned above, has successfully re- 
deemed the first of Mr. Mapleson’s pledges as to 
novelties. 


SaturDayY last began the summer series of 
“Grand” Concerts at the Crystal Palace, the 
concert-room overflowing into the nave with an 

er crowd of some thousands of listeners. The 
Fin altissimo of Malle. Carlotta Patti was pro- 
bably the chief attraction ; the other singers were 
Madame Sherrington and Signor Delle Sedie, and 
Herr Jaell played Mendelssohn’s First Pianoforte 
Concerto. Madame Sherrington’s round and full 
soprano, heard after the brilliant but less mellow 
tones of the young stranger, proved to be rather 
an indiscreet rapprochement. Herr Jaell played 
also at the “Musical Union” of Tuesday, there 
leading Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet in E flat. 
The establishment of this piece as a stock favourite 
ought to suggest to Mr. Ella or Mr. Chappell tho 
production of some other less known work from 
the same hand. A Pianoforte Quartet (query, key ?) 
has been mentioned as very popular in Germany. 
Might it not at least be tried? Her Jaell’s play- 
ing is so superlatively good that one would wish 
to dwell on its many points of excellence. His 
onging of cantabile passages is exquisite. A 
Miss Madeline Schiller, a pupil of Moscheles, is 
announced to make her débué at Mrs. Ella’s “ Extra 
Matinée”’ next Tuesday. 


MapaME GoppaRp’s benefit-night at the Po- 
pular Concerts on Monday would have filled St. 





James’s Hall had it held four thousand instead of 
two. Such a splendid testimony on the part of 
the musical public makes it needless to do more 
than allude to Madame Goddard’s claim to recog- 
nition. She may be some day, though she is not 


yet, surpassed as a player; but it will always. 


have to be told, as a bit of the musical history 
of our generation, that it was to the “ pluck’’ of 
a young lady in her teens that we first owed 
the pleasure of hearing the grandest works of 
Beethoven. 


Mr. Paver’s Recital of last Monday included, 
among the moderns, specimens of Heller, Schu- 
mann, and Chopin. Any pianist who does not know 
No. 2 of Schumann’s “ Kreisleriana” (Op. 16) 


ought to be glad to be told of a piece so lovely. | 


Let any one play it, and then say what he thinks 
of the theory that Schumann made music by a 
process of intellectual hammering! Mr. Pauer’s 
next performance will take in English composers 
from Bull to Bennett. 


Dr. Wrtpr’s “ Philharmonic” on Wednesday | 


gave, as its chief features, Spéhr’s “ Power of 
Sound” symphony, and Mozart’s P.F. Concerto 
in D minor. 
by Mr. J. F. Barnett. The Symphony, subject to 
one or two trivial slips (pointing, apparently, to 
an insufficiency of rehearsals), was grandly played. 
The tone of the band came out superbly in the 
pompous instrumentation of the mulitary move- 
ment, and in the quast-Handelian accompaniment 
to the thanksgiving chorale. 


CAMBRIDGE is to be magnificently musical in 
Whitsun- week. The Philharmonic band and 
Mdile. Alboni are to perform on the 25th in the 
new Hall. The Professor will, of course, conduct— 
a body of University residents guaranteeing, it is 
understood, the expenses. 


Mr. Hatxé was to begin his “ Recitals” yes- 
terday. He is travelling farther afield this year 
than he has done for the past two seasons, group- 
ing in one performance specimens of various com- 
posers and various styles. He lets, however, no 
afternoon pass without playing something of 
Beethoven. 


Herr JoacuiM, it appears, will not visit Eng- 
land again before next year. He is to be married 
this summer. The lady, Fraulein Weiss, is said 
to be a singer of some note. This should be a 
reason for his visiting his English friends oftener 
than before. 


Mr. LvuMtey’s approaching’ benefit-perfor- 
mances, and incidents connected therewith, are 


making much talk in the circles whose centres’ 


are the Opera-houses. It appears that the 
Earl of Dudley declines to allow the Haymarket 
house to be used for these celebrations. Mr. 
Lumley, therefore, betakes himself to Drury 
Lane. No “event,” apparently, can take place in 
the world -of music (or, more properly speaking, 
of musical performance) without the public being 
reminded of the existence of some personal 
quarrel. 


A sEconpD Collection of Mendelssohn’s letters 
is reported to be in process of publication. 


Our NEW Princess appears to like the best 
sort of music. The young couple were at the 
‘Philharmonic Society’s Concert on Monday week, 
and are going to repeat the visit on the 18th. 
They will hear Professor Bennett’s Festival- 
Overture, ‘ Paradise and the Peri,” a work which 
all who were at the “Jubilee” of last year will 
be glad to listen to again. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MAY 18th to 23rd. 
MONDAY.—Mr. Pauer’s Fifth Historical P. F. Recital, Willis’s 
ms, 3 p.m, 


Concert of London Choral Union (Signor Giuglini, &c., 
St. James’s Hall, Morning). 


“Ola” Philharmonic, Hanover Square Rooms, 8 p.m, 


TUESDAY.—Musical Union, “Extra Matinee,” St. James’s 
Hall, 3.30 p.m, 


WEDNESDAY.—Herr Goffries Soirce, 76, Harley Street. 


THURSDAY.—Miss E. Busby’s Morning Concert, Hanover 
Square Rooms. 


Mr. Deacon's Seance of Classical Music, Messrs. Collard s 
Rooms, 3 p.m. 


Leslie’s Choir 
Solo by Mr. Sims 
8.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY.—Mr. Halle’s Second Pianoforte Recital, St. James’s 
Hall, 8 p.m, 


Mr. Mendelssohn’s “Ave Maria,” with 


ves, &c.), Hanover Square Rooms, 


SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Concert, 3 p.m. 


OPERAS :— 


COVENT GARDEN.—To-night, “ Marta;” 
Barbiere;” Tuesday, “ Don Juan;” T 
saniello,’ 


HER MAJESTY’S,—To-night, “ Lucia,” 
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The last was excellently played | 








THE DRAMA. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


de eleven nights’ engagement of Mr. and Mrs. 

Charles Kean at the Princess’s, which came 
to an end on Friday evening, will no doubt per- 
fectly answer the purpose for which it was ar- 
ranged—that of keeping these favourite actors in 
pleasant memory with the London public until 
their return from the antipodes a year hence, when, 
it is understood, they propose taking their final 
leave of the stage. 

To-night the theatre is closed for a short 
period—until Whit-Monday probably—the in- 
terval to be devoted to the production of a new 
drama from the French, adapted by Mr. George 
Vining, and full of moving accidents by flood and 
field. The famous General Ligonier plays a pro- 
minent part in the piece, and there are to be 
some “ effects” of a striking, not to say sensa- 
tional character. The part of the heroine is to 
be sustained, we believe, by Miss Amy Sedgwick. 
Altogether the piece is expected to test the 
resources of the new management, and will be 
looked for with interest. Before quitting the 
subject of this theatre, we may mention that, 
on Monday evening next, a benefit perform- 
ance is to take place in behalf of Mrs. Charles 
Selby, widow of the late excellent comedian and 
dramatist. 

At Drury Lane, on the same evening, a “ Dra- 
matic Festival,” is to be held for the benefit of the 
widow of the late James Rogers. <A large number 
of the most popular actors and actresses in London 
have volunteered their services, as they always do 
on such occasions. 

Mr. Leigh Murray’s engagement at the Strand 
has been extended ; and during the week he has 
appeared in one of his very best parts, Gustave de 
Grignon, in Charles Reade’s too literal but yet 
lively version of Scribe and Legouvé’s “ Bataille 
des Dames,” produced at the Olympic Theatre in 
1851, two months after its production in Paris, 
under the title of the “ Ladies’ Battle.” The 
company of the Strand theatre, unused to playing 
high comedy, have been put to a severe trial in 


| the performance of this piece, and, we are glad to 


report, have, upon the whole, borne it well. It is 
no small thing for a young actress to measure 
herself with a mistress of her art such as Mrs. 
Sterling ; but Miss Eleanor Bufton is to be con- 
gratulated upon having come through the ordeal 
with no small amount of success. Mrs. Sterling 
was simply perfection ; and we are inclined to 
take Mr. Reade’s word for it that she was the 
first actress who presented the character of the 
Countess ‘in full. The character De Grignon, 
originally played by Regnier—the most elegant 
and accomplished light comedian on the French 
stage—is the most thoroughly original in the 
piece, and is admirably sustained by Mr. Leigh 
Murray, who makes the heroic coward so com- 
pletely in earnest, so touchingly sensibie of 
his inherited infirmity, so truly in love with 
the splendid woman he hardly dares to think 
of, as to make us wish him not a whit more 
valiant, lest he should be less honest, true, 
and self-devoting. The way in which he goes to 
face death, asking only to be supported under 
the trial by the presence of the woman he loves, 
is an exquisite bit of serio-comic acting. From 
first to last, indeed, the piece is very effectively 
played. Mr. Parselle, though not quite light 
enough for the part of the reckless Henri de 
Flavigneul, sleel with spirit and taste; and, 
in the pretty ingénue part of Leonie, the acting 
of Miss Ada Swanborough was more natural 
and spontaneous than any we have ever seen of 
hers. Her play with the terrible Prefect, Montri- 
chard, by whom she is unconsciously led to 
betray her proscribed lover, is particularly com- 
mendable, and shows that, so far, the practice of 
burlesque acting has not spoiled a promising 
young actress. 

Without being particularly new in idea, or at 
all sensational in effect, the one-act drama of 
“The Wooden-Spoon Maker,” brought out at the 
Adelphi on Wednesday evening, is worthy of the 
favour with which it was received, affording as it 
does an opportunity to Mr. Benjamin Webster for 
the display of his power of presenting strong and 
minutely drawn character. His Joe Chipps is 
really a fine addition to the long list of his cha- 
racters—full of truth and natural pathos. The 
story of the piece is simple, and need not here be 
detailed. The whole performance was marked 
with the greatest care; and praise is due to 
Mrs. Billington for the natural and delicate 
manner in which she presented the somewhat 
difficult character of a nurse, who has done & 
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highly 
Messrs. W. Brough and Halliday, the authors of 
this little drama, were called for at the end of the 
performance; and Mr. Halliday appeared before 
the curtain. 

Of the new comedy at the Haymarket, entitled 
& Finesse; or, Spy and Counter-Spy,” we hear 
that it will positively be produced this evening. 
The cast is particularly strong, including, in 
addition to Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan, all 
the principal members of the regular company. 
Report tells us that the comedy is charmingly 
written, full of character, and has some strong 
situations, but that itlacks constructive power— 
that last achievement of English would-be dra- 
matists. The success of the “ Duke’s Motto,” 
which on Thursday reached its hundredth night, 
may be cited as an example of the result of this 
faculty of construction, which French dramatists 
have in perfection. Good, bad, or indifferent, 
their plots are always developed in an artistic 
manner; and, as a rule, the tyro-dramatist has 
ten times less chance of getting his pieces acted 
in Paris than he has in London. ‘The present 
condition of the London theatres offers no temp- 
tation to men of high literary reputation to 
produce works in the dramatic form; but, were 
‘it otherwise, we are convinced that no striking 
successes would ever be obtained in the absence 
of a practical knowledge of stage-requirements. 
We shall next week be in a position to report 
‘how far the grand-daughter of Sheridan has suc- 
ceeded in mastering an art of which the author of 
“The School for Scandal’ knew the full value 
‘when he designed the famous screen-scene. 


Levassor EN Vistrr.—This admirable buffo, 
acting probably upon judicious advice, entirely 
changed his programme, taking care to omit from 
his second entertainment the coarser clements of 
the first. Several of the pieces presented will be 
entirely new to his London audiences—“ Les 


Amours d’un Coiffeur” and “Le Vieux Buveur’’ | 


being specially remarkable for the exquisite finish 
with which several characters are vividly pre- 
sented by the merest chance of facial expression, 
the lifting of a hat, or the pulling off of a wig. 
Those who have never seen M. EFevassor can form 
no conception of his entertaining powers; we 
know of nobody like him, either on the French 
oron the English stage. That the Dudley Gallery 
is full each night of his performance is only what 


might be expected. 





Four Vols., 8vo. (published at £1, 4s., reduced to 18s.) 
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OPERA OMNIA. 


AD CODICES ANTIQUOS EXACTA ET EMENDATA, 
COMMENTARIO CRITICO ET EXEGETICO 
ILLUSTRATA, 


Epipir FRANCISCUS RITTER, 
PROFESSOR BONNENSIS, 
*,* Having purchased the remaining copies of this 
elegant and favourite edition of Tacitus, in every way the 


most correct and useful one published, the price has been 
reduced, for a short period, from 24s. to 18s., by 


Davip Nutt, Bookseller, 270, Strand. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8yvo., price 6s., 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


.and SKETCHES OF OBJECTS OF INTEREST. With 
Notes, Historical and Explanatory. By the Author of 
** The Nuptials of Barcelona,” 


“This work contains many beauties.”—Morning Post. 
* A volume of word-pictures.”—Observer. 

‘His descriptions make the reader’s mouth water for the 
luxuries and charms of both sea and land in those parts. The 
notes at the end are by no means the least interesting or valu- 
as portion of the work.”’—The Fra. 

“The gorgeous scenery of those climates might well inspire 
poet.”—John Bull. of . . 


London: Rosert Harpwickg, 192, Piccadilly. 





Just published, post 8vo., price One Shilling, 


reprehensible action with good motives. 








Inspiration and Interpretation: 


Being an Exposition of the Principles of Correspondence, 

and a Spiritual Interpretation of the First Cuaprer or 

Genesis as founded upon them. No. V. By the Rev. 

ee CiissoLtp, M.A., formerly of Exeter College, 
ord, 


“Why should it be thought a thing incredible that God should 

give el aah whe to = oe vy  ~ than to the natural 
Jreation ?”’—Professor Jowett on é¢ Epistles of St. 

Vol. ii., p. 488; art., Natural Religion. “eid 7 am 


Oxford: Heyry Hammans, High Street, 
London: Wuurraker & Co. 
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TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND BOOK-COLLECTORS. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 


ON SALE AT THE ANNEXED PRICES 
BY DAVID NUTT, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 270, STRAND. 


ART (L’) DE VERIFIER LES DATES DES FAITS 


HISTORIQUES, DES CHRONIQUES, etc., depuis la naissance 
de Notre-Seigneur. Par un Religieux Benedictin de St. Maur. 
Three vols. folio, calf, gilt back. Paris, 1783. £7. lus. 


ATHENZI OPERA GR. ET LAT. JOH. SCHWEIG- 


HAEUSER, et Animadversiones in Athenwxi Deipnoso- 
phistas post Isac. Casaubonum, Fourteen vols., 8vo., calf. 
Argentorati, 1801-1807, £4. 48. 


BIBLIOTHECA PATRUM ECCLESIZ ANGLI- 


CAN ¥% ad Annum 1300 ex Recensione J. A. GILES. Thirty-six 
vols. 8vo., half-hound calf, antique style. London, 1543-6. 
(Published at £18. 18s. in boards.) £12. 12s. 
CONTENTS :—Lanfranc, 2 vols.; Aldhelm, 1 vol.; Arnulf, 
1 vol.; Boniface, 2 vols.; Bede, 12 vols.; Th. a Becket, 4 vols. ; 
Gilbert, 2 vols.; Herbert, 2 vols.; Petrus Blesensis, 4 vols.; 
Anecdota Bede et alii; Joannes Sarisheriensis, 5 vols. 


BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE ANCIENNE ET 
MODERNE. Fifty-two vols. 8vo., newly bound, half-calf, 
contents lettered. Paris, 1811-28. 48. 8s. 


BOUQUET (M.), RECUEIL DES HISTORIENS 
DES GAULES ET DE FRANCE (continue par Clement, 
Brial, et les Benedictins de St. Maur). Twenty-one vols. 
folio, quite complete, a very tine copy of this rare and valuable 
book. Paris, 1738—18%). £00. 

*,.* THIS IS THE GREAT STOREHOUSE OF THE HISTORY OF 
WESTERN EUROPE, AND APPERTAINS ALMOST AS MUCH TO 
ENGLISH HISTORY AS IT DOES TO THAT OF FRANCE, 
rarity is such that it may be years before another complete 
copy may occur for sale, and no public library can be complete 
without the work, 


BRUNET (J. Ch.), MANUEL DU LIBRAIRE ET 


DE L’AMATEUR DE LIVRES. Quatrieme edition, entiere- 
mentrevue. Five vols. in 10, 8vo., interleaved, half-bound calf, 
very neat, out of print and scarce. Paris, 1842-44. £4. 4s. 


CICERONIS OPERA que supersunt omnia. Re- 


cognovit, et cum _notis, ete., edidit J. C. ORELLIUs. Eight 
vols. in 11, large 8vo., newly bound in half-calf, gilt. Turici, 
1826-38. £5. 10s. 


CLINTON (H. F.), FASTI HELLENICI ET RO- 


MANT: the Civil and Literary Chronology of Greece and Rome 
to the Deaths of Augustus and of Justin I]. Five vols, 4to., 
boards. Oxonii, 1834-45. (Published at £8. 4s.) £5. 10s. 


CUVIER, RECHERCHES SUR LES OSSEMENS 


FOSSILES. Ou l’on_retablit les caracteres de plusieurs 
Animaux dont les Revolutions du Globe ont detruit les 
Especes. Five vols., 4to., numerous plates, fine copy, calf. 


Paris, 1821-23, £6, 6s. 
DE GUIGNES HISTOIRE GENERALE DES 


HUNS, DES TURCS, DES MOGOLS, ET DES AUTRES TAR- 
TARES occidentaux, etc., avant et depuis J. Ch. jusqu’ a pre- 
sent. Five vols., 4to., clegantly bound in calf, gilt backs, 
Paris, 1756. £5. 5s. 


DUMONT (Jean) ET J. ROUSSET, CORPS UNI- 
VERSEL DIPLOMATIQUE DU DROIT DES GENS. Ou 
Recueil des Traites de Paix, d’Alliance, etc., faits en Enrope 
depuis Charlemagne jusqu’a present. Eight vols.—BARBEY- 
RAC, Histoire des Anciens Traites jusqu’aCharlemagne. Two 
vols.—Supplement au Corps Diplomatique. Three vois.—Dkr 
SAINI-PREST, Histoire des Traites de Paix du Dixseptieme 
Siecle. Two vols.—LECLERC, Negociations Secretes touchant 
Ja Paix de Munster, ete, Four vols.—Complete in Nineteen 
vols., folio, fine copy in Dutch vellum. Amsterdam, 1796. 
£10, 10s, 


HAMMER-PURGSTALL, HISTOIRE de L'EMPIRE 


OTTOMAN, depuis son origine jusqu’ a nos jours. Traduit de 
lAllemand, sur les notes et sous la Direction de l’'Auteur. 
ey vols., Svo., and Atlas in folio. Paris, 1835-41. (Pub- 
lished at £8. 8s.) 42. 10s, 

This is the best and only complete edition of the work. It 
contains many additious to the German editions, 


MILITZ (Alex. de.), MANUEL DES CONSULS. Five 


vols. in Two, 8vo., half-bound, morocco, cloth sides. Berlin, 
1837-30. £1, 10s. 


MORERI (Louis), GRAND DICTIONNAIRE HIS- 


TORIQUE de l’Histoire Sacree et Prophane, Ten vols., folio, 
calf. Paris, 1732-40. £4. 4s. 


PLOTINI OPERA OMNIA. Porphyrii liber de Vita 
Plotini cum Marsilii Ficini Commentariis et ejusdem interpret. 
casti. Opere F. CREUZER. Three vols., 4to., full-calf, gilt 

backs. (Published at £6, unbound.) Oxonii, 1855. £2. 16s, 


REVUE ETRANGERE DE LEGISLATION ET 


D’ECONOMIE POLITIQUE, par une Reunion de Juriscon- 
suites et de Publicistes Francais et etrangers; publiee par 
MM. Foelix, Duvergier, et Valette. Ten vols. Paris, 1834-43.— 
REVUE DE DROIT Francais et Etranger. Six vols. Paris, 
1844—1849.—In all Sixteen vols., 8vo., half-bound calf. Paris, 
1834-49. (Published at £17. 12s. 6d. unbound.) £10, 10s, 

One of the most admirably conducted Reviews, and quoted 
by ail jurists as reliable authority. 


SANDELIN (A.), REPERTOIRE GENERAL D’ECO- 
NOMIE Bet ANCIENNE ET MODERNE. Six vols., 
royal Svo., half-calf, very neat. La Haye, 1850, (Published at 
£6unbound.) £3, 


SISMONDI, HISTOIRE DES FRANCAIS. 
Thirty-one Vols., Svo., half-calf, out of print and scarce. 
Paris, 1821-44. £8. 8s. 

STEPHANI (H.) THESAURUS GRECE LINGUZ, 


edente E. H. BARKER, curante et imprimente A. J. VALPY. 
Eight Vols., folio (published at £44, 10s., in parts), half-bound 
russia extra, full-gilt backs. Londini, 1816-26, £4, 4s, 


ST. SIMON, MEMOIRES complets et authentiques 
du Due de St. Simon sur le Siecle de Louis XIV. et la Regence, 
greener d’une notice sur l’auteur par E. DE LA BEDOLIERE, 

‘wenty Vols. in Ten, S8vo., half-calf, neat. Paris, 1856. £4. 


WILKINS (D.), CONCILIA MAGNE BRITANNIE 


ET HIBERNILA, a Synodo Verolamensi, A.D. 346, ad Londi- 
nensem, 1717. FourVols., folio, calf,very rare. Londini, 1787. £24, 





In 8vo., 700 pp., half-bound morocco, price 8s., returned to 
purchasers, 


A CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES : 
Amongst which will be found the Sacred Writings; Biblio- 
graphy; Canon Law and Church Discipline; Councils, Synods 
and Confessions of Faith; Fathers ; Doctors of the Church anc 
Schoolmen; Ecclesiastical Writers, Historians, and Scotists 
and Thomists; Monastic History, Ancient and Modern; Litur- 
gical Writings of all Nations; Commentaries and Expositions of 
the Bible, from the earliest period to the present time. Rich in 


the writings of the Reformers and of the best Roman Catholic | 


Divines, Rationalists, Vietists, and “Old Lutherans” of Ger- 
many; Hebrew and Syriac Literature connected with Holy 
Writ, &c.; the whole arranged and illustrated with original 
Notes, Biographical, Critical, and Analytical. 

The following Parts can be had separately, and free of charge, 
upon receipt of two postage stamps for each :—FATHERS AND 
DOCTORS, 98 pp.; LITURGIES, 44 pp.; CANON AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL LAW, 36 pp.; MONASTIC HISTORY, 46 pp. 
HEBREW AND SYRIAC LITERATURE, 2% pp. 


DAVID NUTT, Forr1GN Booxseirer, 270, Srrayp. 
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The Horse, and How to Ride 


HIM, with Directions for the Management and Control 
of the Horse under all Circumstances. By Jounx Burier. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Hovustow and Wriaeut, 65, Paternoster Row. 


The Dog, and How to Break 


HIM, with his Diseases and Methods of Cure. By Jouw 
B,. Jonnson. Feap. 8vo., cloth, ls. 6d, 


Hoc ston and Wrieut, 65, Paternoster Row. 


The Gun, and How to Use It. 


By Joun B. Jonnson. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d, 
Hovtston and Wrieut, 65, Paternoster Row. 


The Fishing Rod, and How 


TO USE IT. A Treatise on Angling, Trolling, Fly- 
fishing, &c. By Guenrin. Feap. Svo., cloth, 1s. 6d, 














Hovtston and Wrieut, 65, Paternoster Row. 
The Boat, and How to Manage 


By Savacta, 


mt 


IT, with Lessons in Rowing, Sailing, &c. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, ls. 6d. 


Hovtston and Wrient, 65, Paternoster Row. 


The Cricket Bat, and How to 
USE IT, with full Instructions on Batting, Bowling, and 


Fielding; the Laws of Cricket, &c. By an O_p CrickersEr, 
Feap. Svo., 1s. 6d. 


Hov.ston and Wrieut, 65, Paternester Row. 


Etiquette for Ladies, 
FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOK for May, now 
ready, price 3d. 

B. Brakes, 421, Strand, London. 








First Steps in Chess, 
FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOK for March, price 2d. 


“This little book gives precisely what it professes to do, plain 
instructions how to set about and acquire a knowledge of a 
ame which may claim to be considered as one of the sciences, 
Vhen these ‘ First Steps’ are understood, what higher progress 
shall be made will entirely depend on the industry and intelli- 
gence of the student. As iar as it goes, the lessons contained 
= this little handy-book are as good as can be given.”—THE 
LEADER, 





B. Buiaxe, 421, Strand, London. 


A Manual of Music, 
FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOK for April, price 2d, 
B. Biaxe, 421, Strand, London. 








How to Carve and How to 
SERVE A DINNER, FAMILY HERALD HANDY 
BOOK for February, price 2d. 

B. Buaxr, 421, Strand, London, 


The Language of Flowers, 
FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOK, will appear in 


June. 
B. Buaxr, 421, Strand, London, 


DE PORQUET’S 
French Educational Works: 


DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de |’"ECOLIER FRAN- 
‘AIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 
3s. 6d. 

DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; 
or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explanatory 
Notes. 2s. 6d. 

DE PORQUET’S FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
FRENCH POCKET-DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d, bound, 


London: Siupxrn, Marsnary, & Co., and may be had 
of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 











HAVET’S GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS 


New and more portable edition, 500 8vo, pages, 
reduced to 6s, 6d., 


The Complete French Class-Book: 


A Tweroreticat anp Practica, Frencu MANUAL, pre- 
pared expressly for the Use of English Learners. 


“M. Havet’s treatise is a ooeiete exposition of the principles 
| and peculiarities of the French language.”—The Athenaeum. 

“No other book is so well caiculated to make a complete 
French scholar as M. Havet’s admirable and comprehensive 
work.” —The Buglish Journal of Education, 

“ Havet’s popular ‘French Class-Book’ is by far the most 
solid and practical production of its kind. It contains the rndi- 
ments, the usual practice, and the niceties of the lang , all 
in one volume, lucidly arranged, and set forth with an intimate 
| knowledge of what is easy and what is difficult to English 

students of French.”—The Continental Review, 





i} London: W. Atuaw & Co.; Smumpxry, Marsnart, & Co. ; 


and Dutav & Co. 





Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 296, price 6s., bound in cloth, 
Grammatologie Franeaise : 


A Series of Fifty Introductory Examination Papers. 
1. Extracts, Prose and Verse. 2. Idioms and Proverbs, 
3. English Letters. 4. Conversational Sentences. 5. 
French Homonyms and Synonyms. 6. Two Thousand 
Questions. By M. Masst, Professor of the French Lan- 
guage at Dulwich College, &c., &c. 


Davip Nett, 270, Strand, London. 
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The Quarterly Review, 
No, CCXXVL., is now published, 
CONTENTS: 
I. INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF INDIA, 
Il THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE—FORT SUMTER TO 
FREDERICKSBURG. 
Ill. HISTORY OF CYCLOPADIAS. 
ITV. SALMON REARING, FISHING, AND PROTECTING. 
Vv. BIBLICAL CRITICISM—COLENSO AND DAVIDSON, 
VI. POLAND. 
VII. SENSATION XOVELS. 
VIII KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEA, 


Joun Mourray, Albemarle Street. 





Published Quarterly, at the price of 4s. each, or 12s. 
Annually, prepaid, free by post. 
On the First of May will be Published the first Number of 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND 
JOURNAL 
OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 





THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW is an effort to 
supply a want which has long been felt by all who 
have directed any serious attention to the philosophy or 
natural history of Man. It will be a repository of facts, 
an arena for discussion, and a medium of communication 
between Anthropologists and travellers all over the world. 
All relevant subjects will receive, in its pages, a free and 
fair consideration, irrespective of party or personal feel- 
ings, and it will be the aim of the Editors to see that 
every question is discussed purely on its merits, and that 
every shade of opinion shall be able to command a fair 
and adequate representation. 

Neither will the work be a merely passive recipient of 
the communications of the learned, or of the facts brought 
to light by travellers and explorers. It will actively seek, 
by every available means, to promote the study of Man 
**in all his leading aspects, physical, mental, and his- 
torical; to investigate the laws of his origin and pro- 
gress; to ascertain his place in nature and his relations 
to the inferior forms of life; and to attain these objects 
by patient investigation, careful induction, and the en- 
couragement of all researches tending to establish a de 
facto science of magn.” 

As a means of attaining these objects it will contain :— 


I, The Official Reports of the Meetings of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London. 

II. Summaries of the chief points of interest in the Proceed- 

ings of other Societies having similar objects in view. 

IIL, Original Articles, or Translations of Origmal Communi- 

cations in Foreign Languages. 

IV. Reviews of the principal British and Foreign Works on 

Anthropology. 

V. Bibliographical Notices. 

VI. Miscellaneous Anthropological Intelligence. 

The ‘‘AwrHRopoLtocican Review’’ is published on 
the Ist of May, August, November, and February. 
The Price to Annual Subscribers is Twelve Shillings, 
Post free. Single Numbers, Four Shillings. 

Books intended for review, and all Communications 
relating to the Journal, to be addressed to ‘‘ The Editors,”’ 
care of Messrs. Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, to 
whom also all Advertisements and Business Communi- 
cations may be addressed. ; 

ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in a fortnight before the 
day of publication. 





CONTENTS. 
ON THE STUDY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. Jamzs 
Hunt, F.S.A., President A.S8.L. 
WILD MEN AND BEAST CHILDREN. By E. Burnr- 
TYLOR, F.A.S.L. 


ON THE TRIBES OF NORTHERN PERU. By Professor 
RAIMONDI. Translated from the Spanish by WILLIAM 
BOLLAERT, F.A.S.L, 


A DAY WITH THE FANS. By Captain R. F. Burton, H.M. 
Consul at Fernando Po, and V.P.A.S.L. 


ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MAN AND THE LOWER 
peste. By THEODOR BISCHOFF. Translated from 
rman 


sumeAgt OF THE EVIDENCE OF THE ANTIQUITY OF 


HUXLEY ON MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE, 
ETHNOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY. 


SIR, C, LYELL ON THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN. me 


WILSON’S PRE-HISTORIC MAN. 
PAULY’S ETHNOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE RACES 
OF RUSSIA. 


COMMIXTURE OF THE RACES OF MAN. By Jouw Craw- 
FURD, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Ethnological Society. 


THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER. 

OWEN ON THE LIMBS OF THE GORILLA, 
MAN AND BEAST. By ANTHROPOS, 
DUNN’S MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


HUMAN REMAINS FROM MOULIN-QUIGNON. By A. 
TYLOR, Esy., F.G.S. — op 


NOTES OF A CASE OF MICROCEPHALY. By R. T. : 
Esq., F.A.S.L. y GORE 


MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


DISCUSSIONS BEFORE THE ANTH nC! 
mad itt ROPOLOGICAL 





Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Now Ready, price 1s. 6d., 


Atlantic Monthly, 


MAY, 1863. 
CONTENTS. 
CHARLES LAMB’S UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 
DARK WAYS. By Harriet BE. PREscorr. 
AFTER “TAPS.” By Col. H. B. SARGENT. 
THE HUMAN WHEEL, ITS SPOKES AND FELLOES. By 
Oo. W. HouMEs. 
PAUL BLECKER,. By Author of “Margret Howth.” 
UP THE THAMES. By N. Hawrnorne. 
THE FERN FORESTS OF THE CARBONIFEROUS PERIOD. 
By Prof. LoviIs AGASsIz. 
THE COUNTESS. By J. G. WurIrtrer, 
GALA DAYS. By G. HAMILTON, 
GIVE, 
ONLY AN IRISH GIRL. 
SHALL WE COMPROMISE? By D. A. Wasson. 


London; .Trtsnerx & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


The 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


DEVOTED TO 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
No. I., MAY, price 25 Cents. 


CONTENTS. 
I. NORTH-WEST BRITISH AMERICA. By the Eprror. 


MOODIE. 


III, EARLY NOTICES OF TORONTO. By the RkEv. Dr. 
SCADDING. 


IV. THE BANK OF CREDIT FONCIER. 


Poetry of Every-Day Life. By Mrs. HOLIWELL, 








VI. THE EMIGRANTS. A Tale of the Backwoods. 
VII. FLOWERS, AND THEIR MORAL TEACHING. By the 
Authoress of the “ Backwoods of Canada, 
VIiI. SKETCHES OF INDIAN LIFE. Salmon-Spearing in 
Labrador, by Torchlight. By the Eprror. 
IX. GIVEN AND TAKEN. By Mrs, LEPROHON. 
X. THE POST OFFICE AND THE RAILWAY. 
XI. INSECT LIFE IN CANADA—MARCH AND APRIL. 
By the Rev. CHARLES J. S. BETHUNE, M.A. 
XII. REVIEWS :— 
1. Prehistoric Man; Researches into the Origin of Civili- 


zation in the Old and New Worlds. : 
2. Britanno-Roman Inscriptions, with Critical Notes, 


XIII. THE BRITISH QUARTERLIES :— 
1. The Westminster Review, 
2, The Edinburgh Review. 
3. The London Quarterly. 


XIV. THE BRITISH MONTHLIES—Blackwood, 


Toronto: Rotio and Anam, 61, King Street East. 





Price 2s. Monthly ; £1, 1s. per annum, post free, 


Journal of Botany, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN, 
Edited by BERTHOLD SEEMAN, Pu.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 
CONTENTS OF No. V. (MAY). 

TROPG@OLUM HEYNEANUM, a little-known Species from 
Southern Peru. Ry BERTHOLD SEEMAN, Ph.D., F.L.S. 
With a coloured Plate. 

REMARKS ON GLADIOLUS ILLYRICUS, KOCH. By J. T. 
BOSWELL SyME, Esq., F.L.S. 

ON A NEW CHARACTER IN THE FRUIT OF QUERCTS, 
AND ON THE BEST SUBDIVISION OF THAT GENUS. 
By ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE. 

REPORT FOR 1862 0F THE THIRSK BOTANICAL EXCHANGE 
CLUB. By J. G. BAKER, Esq. 

DIMORPHISM IN THE GENITALIA OF FLOWERS. By 
Professor ASA GRAY. 

VEGETATION ABOUT CAPE ARID, South-west Anstralia, 

EXPLOSION OF THE PODS OF ACANTHUS MOLLIS. 

OPENING OF PALM SPATHES WITH AN AUDIBLE RE- 
PORT. 

POPULAR NAMES OF BRITISH PLANTS. 

DR. NYLANDER’S CRITICISMS ON MUDD’S “ HERBARIUM 
LICHENUM BRITANNICORUM.” 

NEW PUBLICATIONS, and the BOTANICAL NEWS. 


London: Rosert HarpwickeE, 192, Piccadilly. 








Part IV. Price Sixpence. 


The Musical Herald. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
CONTENTS: 

PACK CLOUDS, AWAY. Serenade. Words by THOMAS HEY- 
woop. Music by MOZART. 

THE BEGGAR GIRL. Ballad, . 

MINUET. JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH, 

GERMAN DANCE, STEIBELT. 

wae AND LOVE. Round. Composed for this Work by R. P. 

AINE. 

AS qADee THE MORN, Portuguese Air. Arranged for this 

ork. 

ROUSSEAU’S DREAM. Arranged (for this Work) forthe Flute 
or Violin, and Pianoforte, by G. HOGARTH. 

ROUND ON THE DIATONIC sCALE. Written and Composed 
for this Work, by T. GOODBAN. 

SLEEP, GENTLE LADY. Glee for Three Voices. Srr H. R. 
BISHOP. 

AWAY WITH MELANCHOLY. Duet. Mozarr. 

ALL NATURE SMILES AROUND. Duet. Composed expressly 
for “The Musical Herald” by G. HOGARTH, 

HARK, HARRY! Catch. PURCELL. 

THE CHAPEL. Glee. Composed for this Work by C. OBER- 
THUR. The Words trans!ated from the German of Uhland, 
by Mrs. ELDE DARBY. 

PHILOSOPHICAL EPIGRAM. Catch. James Hopxrns, 

RONDO. WEBER. 

BLEST AS THE IMMORTAL GODS. Round. G. HoGartn, 

FIE, NAY, PR’YTHEE JOHN. Catch. PuRCELL. 

MARCH. From the Opera of “The Interrupted Sacrifice.” 
WINTER. 

WHERE ART THOU, BEAM OF LIGHT? Glee for Four 
Voices. Music by Sir H.R. Brsnop. Words from Ossian, 

ANDANTE., For the Pianoforte. HAuUMANN. 

SWEET ENSLAVER. Round. ATTERBURY. 

I LOV’D THEE, BEAUTIFUL AND KIND. Round. Bartts- 
HILL. 

London: Published by B. BLAKE, Family Herald Office 
421, Strand; and may be had of all Booksellers, Music-sellers, 
and News-agents. 








THE 
London and Paris Ladies’ 


| MAGAZINE OF FASHION for May, Price One Shilling, 

CONTAINS: 

| SIX SLATES OF EXCLUSIVE PARISIAN FASHIONS, con- 

aining— 

| A SUPERB ROBE, made expressly for the Princess Clothilde. 

AN ELEGANT AND ORIGINALLY DESIGNED DRESS, 
worn by the Empress Eugenie at the last Paris Races. 


A MAGNIFICENT COURT TRAIN, considered a rare and fine 
specimen of Lace of modern manufacture, and valued at 
1000 Guineas. 


A na - neath AND NEWLY-DESIGNED MANTLE, ete., 
ete. 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE, i the FASHIONA 
NOTICES OF THE MONTH = * ONABLE 


London: B. BLAKE, 421, Strand, W.C. 
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British American: 


Il. MY COUSIN TOM. A Sketch from Life. By MRs. | 


} 


V. HOLIDAY MUSINGS OF A WORKER. No. 1.—The | 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW SCALE OF TERMS. 


Subscribers to Mudie’s Library 


may obtain A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST BOOKS 


(exchangeable at pleasure) on terms varying from Frvz* 


SHILLINGS per annum for a Single Volume, to Onz Hun- 
DRED GUINKAS and Upwagrps for a large and well-assorted 
Library. 

ProsPEctusss, postage free, on application. 


Cuartes Epwarp Mvpie, New Oxford Street, London. 


The Pupil Teacher. 


No, LXVIII. Price Threepence. 
CONTENTS. 





| EDUCATION IN AMERICA—THE TEACHER AS A TALKER 





—THE WHITE OR BARN OWL, Strix Flammea—CRITI- 
CISMS—NOTES OF LESSONS—NOTES AND QUERIES— 
INTELLIGENCE — CORRESPONDENCE —NOTICES OF 
BOOKS—ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. BLAKE, 421, Strand. 





Price Sixpence, 40 pp., 8vo., 


Supply of Cotton from India. 


Letters by F. C. Brown; Esq., of Tellicherry, Author of 
** Obstructions to Trade in India,’’ *‘ Free Trade and the 
Cotton Question with Reference to India,” &c. 


P. 8S. Kiva, 34, Parliament Street, London. 





FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED GARDEN- 
ING PUBLICATION, 
Price Threepence; Stamped Fourpence. 


The Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN. Edited by Gzorer W. Jonunson, F.R.H.S., and 
Rosert Hoee, LL.D., F.L.8. Assisted by a Staff of the 
best Writers on Practical Gardening, and numerous Cor- 
respondents engaged in the pursuit of Horticulture and 
Rural Affairs. 


*,* A Specimen Number free by post for Four Stamps. 


JOURNAL OF Horticcunture AND CoTTAGR GARDENER 
Orricr, 162, Fleet Street, London, E.C. ; 


And to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway 
Stalls. 


Published at Calcutta, on the lst and 15th of each Month, 


r . j 7 

The Indian Mirror. 
The main object with which this paper was started, was 
to advocate reformation and improvement in Indian 
society, and to represent the feelings and opinions of the 
educated portion of the natives of India. The paper is 
extensively circulated in Bengal among the highly- 
educated native population, and is greatly esteemed, 
owing to its liberal and just views on political and social 
questions. The English public are solicited to become 
subscribers to this paper, in order that they may make 
themselves acquainted with the wants and requirements 
of India, as well as the feelings and ideas of the educated 
natives, which are generally misrepresented and some- 
times totally ignored by a class of Anglo-Indian writers, 
A paper like the MIRROR, conducted in English by 
educated natives of Bengal, cannot fail, therefore, to be 
interesting to that class of Englishmen at home who 
take an interest in India and watch the progress of its 
inhabitants. 

Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements received b 
Mr. James Mappen, Oriental Publisher, 3, Leadenhall 
Street, London. 

Mr. Madden would also be happy to enter into arrange- 
ments with the Proprietors of English papers to effect an 
exchange of papers. 


James Mappen, 3, Leadenhall Street, London. 











PREADAMITE LITERATURE, 
AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


AGE AND ANTIQUITY 


OF THE 


BOOK OF NABATHAKAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN, 


Member of the Institute of France, etc. 





TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


OF THE 


SHEMITIC NATIONS 


IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. Ernest RENAN, 
on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial 
Institute of France. 


In crown 8yo., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 
well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the days of 
Noah, and to Adam himself.”’—Clericai Journal. 

“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
Suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity’ 
— lencies) is extremely characteristic of the author.”—London 

eview, 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
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Sales by Auction. 





“THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS IN OIL AND 
WATER-CoLoUR, SKETCHES AND STUDIES FROM NATURE, BY 
THE LATE WILLIAM DE LA MOTTE, EsQ., TOGETHER WITH 
HIS ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS IN THE PORTFOLIO, 





MESSRS. 8. LEIGH 


Sotheby and Wilkinson, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, by order of the 


Executors, at their House, 
No. 13 (late 3), WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


On FRIDAY, the 22nd of MAY, 1863, 
And following Day, 
AT ONE O'CLOCK PRECISELY EACH DAY, 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


PAINTINGS IN OIL & WATER-COLODR, 
Sketches and Studies from Nature, 


BY 


WILLIAM DE LA MOTTE, Esq., Deceased, 
Late of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst: 


ALSO 
ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, AND LITHOGRAPHS, 
FROM THE 
ANCIENT AND MODERN MASTERS. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had 
on receipt of Four Stamps. 





Southgate and Barrett 


Will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet 
Street, on Monpay next, May 18th, and following day, at 
Twelve for One, the valuable collection of 


MODERN ENGRAVINGS, 


Comprising selected proofs (in the choicest states) of 
Turner’s Golden Bough, Crossing the Brook, Ancient 
Italy, Mercury and Argus, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
Old Temeraire, Venice, Nemir Oberwesel, Temple of 
Minerva, England and Wales, and many others, from 
pictures by this highly distinguished Master; also many 
of the best works of Sir Edwin Landseer, Clarkson Stan- 
field, Webster, Creswick, Eastlake, and other eminent 
artists. 
Catalogues forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps. 





T. COOKE & SONS, 


OPTICIANS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASTRONOMICAL 
Mathematical Instruments, 
etc., 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 


MANUFACTORY -— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK, 
Beg to solicit attention to the 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES 


‘They are now constructing, which, in consequence of the 


simplicity of construction, they are enabled to offer to | 


all interested either in Astronomy or Education, at the 
following prices :— 
£ s. d. 


Telescope of 2} inches aperture, 40 


The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836.—Empowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament. 





Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—which evidence the progress and posi- 
tion of the Company. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... ... £1,417,808. 8s, 4d. 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . £436,065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department - £138,703 


The liability of the Proprietors is unlimited. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


[TAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Invested Assets . ‘ ° ° 


Instituted 1823, 
. £5,000,000 
AnnualIncome . j . ‘ ° 


490,000 


For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Actuary, at the Society’s Office, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 


April, 1863. Actuary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 





(jSLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established 1834, 


All Persons who effect Policies on the Participating Scale 
before June 80th, 1863, will be entitled at the NEXT BONUS to 
one year’s additional Share of Profits over later Assurers. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any 
of the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 
Actuary and secretary. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, Approved 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 


_Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 
the Company’s Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Broad Street, E.C. 
March, 31st, 1863. 








USIC. — THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT in a 
new Style and through a new Method, by means of which Pupils 
are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons, Pupils attended at 
their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER, from Paris, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 





LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs, Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE. 
funy at No, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting | 





— 


PIESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLE J "ER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others, FLEUR, EVER 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each, 
Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a- 
charged at a Reduced Price. z a eS 


LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are indis- 


pensable to personal attraction, and to_ health, and 
longevity, by the proper mastication of food. ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, imparts a peari-like whiteness to 
the Teeth, eradicates tartar and spots of incipient decay, 
strengthens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath.—Price 2s. @d. per box. Sold by chemists and perfumers 


Ask for “ ROWLAN DS’ ODONTO,” 


r Ty , ~ 
OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.— 
This ELEGANT and FRAGRANT OTL is universally in high 
repute for its unprecedented success in promoting the growth, 
restoring and beautifying the Human Hair. Price $s. Gd., 7s. 
10s. 6d. (equal to four small),and 2ls.per bottle. Sold hy Chemist 
and Perfumers, 


*.* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL,” 














, Trin ae ial ry r a 
k PATIN ?S NEWFOUNDLAND COD 
LIVER OLL is distinguished by Testimonials from the 
most eminent Physicians, among whom are the following :— 
Professor TAYLOR, M.D., &e., &c.; Dr. ScortT, M.D., LRM. 
F.L.S., &e.; Dr. EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.RC.P., M.RLCLS. This 
Oil, being purely of Aepatic origin, is pronounced to be of the 
greatest therapeutic value, in which the prescriber and patient 
may have the utmost confidence. 
Sold in half-pint bottles, Is. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d.; quarts, 4s, 6d. ; 
and five-pint bottles, 10s, 6d., imperial measure, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Prick’s “NEw Nieut Lieuts,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker, Price 6d. per 
x. 








-PARAWAX S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 
dear. 

“PRICE'S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in 1s. and $s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses, 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 





\W LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 
e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 
to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 
inform the Public that Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, 
Mathematica! and Philosophical Instruments of the best con- 
struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 
11 and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 

The Prize Medal, 182, is awarded to W. L., for excellence of 

Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c, 





UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


Manufactured by the WHEELER and WILSON Manufnac- 
turing Co., with all the recent senprovemenss, and additional 
Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Border, Hemmer, &c., &c. Will 
Stitch, Hem, Fell, Bind, Cord, Gather, and Embroider. Is simple 
in design, not liable to get out of order; elegant in appearance, 
strong and durable; the work will not ravel ; and they will make 
from 500 to 2000 of the firmest and most regular Stitches per 
minute. They can be nsed equally well for the finest Muslin, or 
the thickest Cloth; and will stitch with great beauty and regu- 
larity every description of work that can be done by means of hand 
sewing, and with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses, 

Instruction gratis to every Purchaser. 
Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post Free, 
OFFICES AND SALE Rooms.—130, Regent Street, W. 
Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 








LD BOTTLED PORT, 20,000 DOZ, 

Vintages 1820, -21, -27, -81, -34, -4), -42, -44, -40, -47, -50, -51; 
now bottling, 109 Pipes 1858's, -60’s, & -61's: Old Bottled Solera, 
Sherries, Clarets of 1834, -41, -51, -48, -58 Suduiraut & Yquem, 
1847. Cliequot’s and Roederer’s Champagne, also dry 1858's, 
Hocks and Moselles of 1857. 

Price Lists of all Wines on Application, 
Established 1785, 


GEORGE SMITH, 8, Great Tower Street, &c., London, and 
Park Row, Greenwich. 

The S. Martin, Malaga, exclusively set apart on account of its 
purity, age, and richness, for Holy Communion, is, 

Best Rota Tent, 42s. per doz. net cash; also alight pure red 
wine, at 25s. Single Bottle sent as sample. 

Very old delicate Vale and Cognac Brandy. Jamaica Rum, 
age of three generations. Old Store Scotch and Lrish Whiskey. 








O LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Languages | 
would be glad to extend his connection. Terms moderate. 
Distance no object. For particulars apply to “ PROFESSOR,”’ 
University Tutorial Association, , Pall { all East. 








ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCA- 
TION. INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—Established at 
Paris-Passy, by Madame DUCHESNE, and directed hy Mesdames | 





inches focal length ‘ -1 00 


Telescope of 3 inches aperture, 43 inches 
focal length . e . ° . -12 0 0 


Ditto, with finder . ° . ° - 1310 O 


Telescope of 3} inches aperture, 50 inches 
focal length . ° . , . -18 0 O 


Ditto, with finder . . r > .20 0 0 


—— of 4 inches aperture, 60 inches 
focal length . ° , ° ° - 2 0 0 


Ditto, with finder . . . ‘ - 28 00 


These instruments have excellent object-glasses, and 
are mounted in brass tubes on tall tripod stands, with 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying-rods to 
insure complete stability. Two eye-pieces are supplied 
to each, and means of the most delicate adjustment 
to focus afforded by a draw-tube and rack and pinion 
motion. 


_ The prices mentioned include packing and a neat box, 
in aay they may be securely sent to all parts of the 
wor. 


rr ERR ee 


31, Sournamprow Street, Strawp, W.C. 
May 12th, 1863, 





VERTEUILand LEMAIRE, 4, Ruedela four. Tats INSTITUTION, | 
situated: in a most healthful neighbourhood, remote from the 
business quarter, presents all the advantages of salubrity and | 
comfort, which render the boarding schools extra muros so | 
much in favour. It has a large shrubbery thickly planted with 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dormitories, and is 
in close proximity with the Bors DE BOULOGNE. The course 
of study is most complete, and includes the living languages, and 
the elegant arts. A physician is specially attached to the Insti- 
tute. The terms vary with the age of the pupils. 

A detaQed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the studies 
ursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any address. 
References can be given to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL. 





Tr _ Ty y AP ae TT « 
RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 
experienced in Tuition, Masterat a Public School, has some 
hours every morning disengaged. HeteachesCLASSICS, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, etc. Distance no object. For Terms 
apply to “LECTURER,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
00, Chancery Lane, W.C. 








THE VIVARIUM, No. 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 





QUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, | 
AND MATERIALS: Marineand Fresh-water Animals and 
Plants, and every requisite for the study of this living page of 

Natural History, at Moderate Prices, 


491 


A Ty » | r ° 

}AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure Pale Brandy, 

18s. per gallon, is peculiarly free from acidity, and very 
superior to recent importations of Cognac. In French bot- 
tles, 38s. per duz.: or, in a ense for the country, 30s., Railw 
Carriage Paid.— No Agents, and to be obtained only of HENRY 
BRETT & Co., Old Purnival's Distillery, Holborn, E&.C., and 
30, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 8.W., London, PricesCurrent 
free on application. 





JASE AND COMFORT IN WA LKING. 
4 The Pannus Corium Boots and Shoes are the most easy for 


Tender Fect. HALL & Co., Sole Patentees,6, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 


4, JLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prize 
Medal awarded to THRESH ER and GLENNY for very fine 
and superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, and India 
gauze waistcoats, 
Lists of prices on application to THRESHER and GLENNY 
General Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


HANDELIERS FOR DINING-ROOM 

AND LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze 

Ormoln, China and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases and 
other Ornaments. 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 








SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lichtsand Lystres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass,&c. 
Giass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 158, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, Enclish and Foreign, suitable for presents 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON.—Showrooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM,.—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street, 

Established 1807, 
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Now ready, Vouumes I. and IL., price 6s. each, of 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 


MINISTER OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY AT BOSTON, U.S. 

CONTAINING HIS 

THEOLOGICAL, POLEMICAL, AND CRITICAL WRITINGS; SERMONS, SPEECHES, 
AND ADDRESSES; AND LITERARY MISCELLANIES. 


EDITED BY 


| 


| 
i 


THEODORE PARKER, 





FRANCES POWER COBBE. | 


** Theodore Parker was one of those men from whom we may learn more while differing from them, than from 
many with whom we agree ;—a man whose writings are calculated, in more than one way, to be eminently useful 
amidst that uprooting of old religious prepossessions, so characteristic of our time. We hail, therefore, the 
publication of a collected edition of his works, of which the first two volumes have appeared.’’—Tau Reapxur. 





TRUBNER & CO, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





Price 5s., Now ready, price ls., cloth, red edges, 


The Holiness of Beauty, and ‘The Book of Bible Prayers, 


THE CONFORMATION OF THE MATERIAL BY THE | containing all the Prayers recorded to have been offered 
SPIRITUAL. By W. Cave Txomas. in the Bible. By J. B. Mansa. 


“The tone of the book is earnest and thoughtful.”"—Atheneum. | Manchester: Jonn Heywoop. 
“‘Remarkable discourse.” —Bui/der. 
“*We have no doubt that the work under review will be here- 
1 to as a text-book and fount of new ideas.” — 
Building News. ‘ 
“This vojume opens for the temperance advocate a new vein, 
whence he may derive no unimportant addition to his present 
wealth of persuasion.”—Zhe League. 


London: Srwprxrin & Co. 





BY LORD KINLOCH. 
Now ready, in One Vol., extra fcap. 8vo., price 6s., 


Time’s Treasure; or, Devout 


THOUGHTS for EVERY DAY of the YEAR, expressed 
in Verse, 





Shortly, by the same Author, 


The Re-instatement of Nature 
IN MORAL FORMS. Formarivs Erutcs. 
T. 8. Excis, 33, King Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition, price 4s. 6d., 


The Circle of Christian Doc- 


TRINE: a Hanpspoox or Fartna, framed out of a Lay- 

man’s Experience. By Lord Krntocnu, one of the Judges 

| of the Supreme Court of Scotland. 

Edinburgh ; Epwonston and Dovetas, 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co. 








Eleventh Thousand, fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


The Pastor’s Wife. A Memoir 


of MRS. SHERMAN, of Surrey Chapel. By her Hus- 
band. With a Portrait. 

“This constitutes one of the most tender, beautiful, instruc- 
tive, and edifying narratives that for a long time has come 
under our notice. . . . We anticipate for it a very extended 
popularity and usefulness among the mothers and daughters of 

ngland,”—Christian Witness. ’ 


Aurrep W. Benvett, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without, 
London. 





DR. CUMMING’S ANSWER TO BISHOP COLENSO, 


Moses Right and Bp. Colenso 


WRONG; being Popular Lectures m Reply to Parts I. 
and II. of ‘‘ Bishor Cotenso on the Pentateuch.”’ By 
the Rev. Jonn Cummine, D.D. Complete in One Vol. . 
3s. 6d., cloth. 


Joun F. SHiw & Co., Paternoster Row, and 
Southampton Row. 








Suconp Tuovsanp, Cuearrr Epirion, price 2s. 6d., 
cloth extra, 


The Divine Liturgy: A Manual 


FOR THE ALTAR OFFICE; trom Ancient Sources. 





Bullock’s History of Modern 


EUROPE: for Schools and Private Students. Coloured 
Map and Index. Just out, crimson gilt, 3s, ‘‘] think it 
Edited by Rev. Orpy Sureiey, M.A. a most valuable compendium, not only for Schools, but 

A few copies of the Edition on toned paper, with Plate, | for reference to the general reader. I shall place it on 
remain, price 3s. 6d. F my table by ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates.’ ’’—William 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street, and Howitt, Esq., May 7, 1863. 
New Bond Street. Manchester: Jounn Hzrywoop. 





London: Srapxrn & Co. 





Now Ready, Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, 4to., Price 5s., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, 


Catalogue of British and Foreign Postage Stamps ; 


EVERY INFORMATION TO GUIDE 
WITH 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF ALL THE STAMPS OF EVERY COUNTRY. 
The Album, price 3s. 6d., and the Catalogue, price 2s. 6d., can be had separately. 


THE COLLECTOR; 





LONDON: B. BLAKE, 421, STRAND, W.C. 





This day is published, price 1s., } Just published, in royal 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


The War in Poland, 1830-31.| Who to Consult ? or, a Book 
of Reference for Invalids in Disordered Health, Difficult 


.. D.C.L. iter | 2 ; ‘ : : 
Sven his “History of Eanone — By ee a | Cases or long-standing Disease. Including a Simple 
to the Accession of Louis Napoleon.” Nosological Arrangement of the Mrpicat anp SurGican 

, Forms or Disxasr, (suited for Easy Reference) ; together 
Wr Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. | with a List of the most Distinguished Physicians and 
| Surgeons of the Day ; an Explanatory Glossary of Patho- 
‘ logical Terms, &c., &c. 
London: Aytorr and Sow, 8, Paternoster Row. 


Essays and Lectures, Chiefly 


ON THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS. By HORACE H. WIL- 
son, M.A., F.R.S., late Boden Professor ofSanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Collected and Edited by Dr. REINHOLD 
Rost. Two Volumes, 8vo., pp. 508 and 416, cloth, price 21s, 








A Practical Grammar of the 


SANSKRIT LANGUAGE, for the use of early Students. By | 
THEODOR BENFEY, Professor Pull. Ord. of Sanskrit in the | 
University of Goettingen, etc.,etc, 8vo. pp. XVIII and 228, cloth. 
78. 6d. [Now Ready. 





Trisywer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. Trtsyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO.’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


—_— 


THANKSGIVING. A OHAPTER of RELI- 


GIOUS DUTY. By Frances Powzr Conse. 12mo., 
pp. 42. Price ls. [Now ready. 


| THE CURRENT GOLD and SILVER COINS 


OF ALL COUNTRIES. Their Weight and Fineness, 
and their Value in English Metallic Money. With Fac- 
similes of the Coins. By Lropoty C. Martin (of Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office) and Cuaruxs Tripwer, 
Royal 8vo., pp. xx—140. 141 Plates, figuring more 
than 1000 Coins, printed in Gold and Silver. Appro- 
priately bound in cloth. [In the press. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY. By John Smart. 


Edited by his Wife. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 
[In the press. 


ESSAYS on LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE. By Txos. Warts, of the British Museum. 
Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. 
In One Volume, 8vo. (In preparation, 


The OREED of OHRISTENDOM; _ its 


Foundation and Superstructure. By Wriitiam Rara- 
BONE Greg. Second Edition. Crown 8yo., cloth. 


[In the press, 
On the NATURAL and 


MORBID 
CHANGES of the HUMAN EYE, and THEIR 


TREATMENT. By C. Banger, Ophthalmic Assistant- 
Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. With Ten Plates, crown 
8yo. [In the press. 


REYNARD in SOUTH AFRICA; or, 


Hottentot Fables. ‘Translated from the Original 
Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library, by Dr. 
W.H. J. Burrx, Librarian of the Grey Library, Cape 
Town, Cape of Good Hope. InOne Volume, small 8yo. 

[In preparation. 


CAPTAIN RICHARD fF. BURTON’S 


HANDBOOK for OVERLAND EXPEDITIONS: Being 
an English Edition of ‘‘ The Prairie Traveller,’’ a Hand- 
book for Overland Expeditions; with Illustrations and 
Itineraries of the principal Routes between the Missis- 
sippi and the Pacific, and a Map. By Captain Ran- 
poten B. Marcy (now General and Chief of Staff, 
Army of Potomac). Edited (with Notes) by Captain 
Ricwarp *. Burton. Crown 8vo., pp. 270, numerous 
Woodcuts, Itineraries, and Map, cloth, price 6s, 6d. 
[Now ready. 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE HORACE 


HAYMAN WILSON. Volumes III. and IV., contain- 
ing Essays on Oriental Literature. Edited by Dr. 
Rernanowp Rost, St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo., cloth. [Nearly Ready. 


MEDIZVAL CHRONICLES OF THE CITY 


of LONDON.—CHRONICLES of the MAYORS and 
SHERIFFS of LONDON, and the EVENTS WHICH 
HAPPENED in their DAYS, from the Year a.p, 1138 
to a.p.°1274. Also, CHRONICLES of LONDON, and of 
the MARVELS THEREIN, between the Years 44Henry 
IIl., a.pv. 1260, and 17 Edward III. a.p. 1343. Trans- 
lated, with Copious Notes and Appendices, by Hryzy 
Thomas Ritry, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge; of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. The.Two Parts 
bound in One handsome Volume, large 8vo. [Shortly. 


VISHNU-PURANA; or, System of Hindu 


Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit, and illustrated by Notes derived 
chiefly from other Puranas, by Horack Hayman 
Witsoy. Thoroughly revised and edited with Notes 
by Dr. Fitz-Epwarp Hatt. In Three Volumes, 8vo. 


[In preparation. 
RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Oollection or 


ANCIENT HINDU HYMNS, constituting the Fifth to 
Eighth Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions or 
the Hindus, Translated from the Original Sanskrit by 
the late Horack Hayman Witson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
Edited by Jamxs R. Batuantyne. LL.D., late Principal 
of the Government Sanskrit College of Benares. 
Volumes IV., V., and VI. [In the press.. 


THE TOWN LIFE of the RESTORATION. 


By Rosert Brut, Editor of the ‘‘ Annotated Edition of’ 
the British Poets.’’ In Two Volumes, 8vo. 
(In preparation. 


A HISTORY of the EGYPTIAN REVO- 


LUTION, from the. Period of the Mamelukes to the 
Death of Mohammed Ali: from Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By 
A. A. Paton, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Researches on the 
Danube, and the Adriatic. Two Volumes, 8vo., cloth. 

[In the press. 


A HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Entirely rewritten. By Grorez Ticxnor, Three 
Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth. [In the press. 


' 

CHOIX D'OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHI- 
QUES, HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES, et LITTE- 
RAIRES de M. Sytvarw Van DE Wrysr. 1522 & 1863. 
Prémiére Série. Small quarto, printed with old-faced 
type, on laid paper. [In the press. 
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